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books on English and French painting. He is 20 The Qualities of English Painting By BASIL TAYLOR 
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97s>FOR THE CONNOISSEUR 


An Exhibition of 
DRAWINGS AND 
WATERCOLORS 

THROUGH 
FIVE CENTURIES 


UNTIL OCTOBER 31st 


10 to 5:30 


Closed Sundays 


19 East 64th Street, New York, N. Y. 





ILETTERS 


OPEN LETTER TO 
PRESIDENT EISENHOWER 


To the Editor: 

The open letter in your September issue to 
President Eisenhower, signed by the Publisher 
and Chairman of the Board of ARTS, made a 
basic point that needs to be underlined. This 
letter effectively stressed that pious statements 
by the President about freedom of the arts and 
of expression do not bring results unless backed 
up by action. 

Such action has been notably absent. In the 
early days of the present administration the 
President made an excellent statement at the 
time of the book burning scandal, but in that 
period the McCarthy influence within the gov- 
erment, especially in connection with the ex- 
pression of ideas, was unchallenged. It was both 
sinister and compelling. Since then public opin- 
ion has curbed McCarthy, but new threats will 
continue to arise and one cannot, on the rec- 
ord, have any faith in the President’s determi- 
nation to preserve freedom of expression by 
decisive action. 

This is an extremely serious situation and, 
while I do not advocate the dissemination of 
irresponsible ideas which might affect our na- 
tional security, I feel strongly in agreement with 
the position taken by ARTS in its open letter. 

Cass Canfield 
Harper & Brothers 
New York City 


To the Editor: 
Re: Dondero vs. ARTS, UNESCO, AFA. ad 
infinitum ... The right to freedom of speech 
fortunately does not preclude the right to make 
a fool of oneself. Mr. Dondero would do well 
t0 open his mind to a course in art history 
and appreciation rather than open his mouth in 
coarse ignorance. 
Julie Macdonald 
Pasadena, California 


fo the Editor: 
Congratulations upon your open letter to Presi- 
dent Fisenhower in protest of the U. S. Infor- 
mation Agency's action. 
Stanley Marcus 
Dallas, Texas 


fo the Editor: 

\s you might have expected, I applaud most 
heartily your open letter to the President on 
freedom of the arts. 

It might interest vou to know that I with 
others on behalf of the American Federation of 
Arts sat in my office with Ted Streibert and his 
associates and made the unsuccessful effort to 
have him proceed with the big show which 
\.F.A. had already collected in New York. 

I hope that your open letter gets the publicity 
Which it deserves and that the President will 
lake steps to correct the situation. 

Ralph F. Colin 
New York City 


To the Editor: 
Belatedly I would like to tell you how much | 


continued on page 6 
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PARKE-BERNET GALLERIES - Ine 


980 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK 21 


Public Cluction Sales 


APPRAISALS FOR TAX AND OTHER PURPOSES 


~, 


Sale October 17 at 8 p.m. 


OLD MASTERS AND 
XIX CENTURY WORKS 


From the Collection of Paintings in 


The NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY 


DR. WALTER TIMME e EDWIN THANHOUSER 
And Other Private Collections 


Two Notable Paintings by TURNER 


And other British works by Reynolds, Constable, Gainsborough, 
Morland and others * Dutch and Flemish paintings by van 
Cleve, Teniers the Younger, a XV century Bruges Master, Jan 
Steen, Pieter Nason, Verstralen, de Momper, van Goyen, Brouwer, 
Jordaens, Lely; Tintoretto and others » French and American 
subjects by Millet, Daubigny, Corot; landscapes by George Inness, 
Blakelock, J. Francis Murphy, etc. 


Illustrated Catalogue 75¢ 
ON VIEW FROM SATURDAY, OCTOBER 13 


Sale October Q4, 25 and 26 at 1:45 p.m. 


OBJECTS OF ART - PAINTINGS 
ARMS & ARMOR AND OTHER PROPERTY ° 


Part II]—From the Collections of 
THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 
Sold by Order of the Board of Trustees 


Gold and enamel objets de vertu, snuff boxes, watches, carnets 
de bal, miniatures, Continental silver, English porcelains, chess 
sets and decorative paintings. A collection of XVI-XVIII century 
arms and armor and ornamental ironwork. 


Illustrated Catalogue $1.00 


ON VIEW FROM SATURDAY, OCTOBER 20 
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LETTERS 


continued from page 5 


enjoyed your editorial “Dondero, Dallas and 
Defeatism” in the July issue. We need more 
such thrusts at these fanatical anti-intellectuals, | 
Actually, I did not know the show had _ been 
canceled until I read your column. . . . 

Max Butler 

Texas Christian University 

Fort Worth, Texas 


lo the Editor: 


Your open letter to President Eisenhower in the 
current [September] issue was excellent, and 
heartily applauded by everyone who read it. We 
hope it'll bring results, and that we can continue 
to be informed of these conditions through you, 
Wm. J. Poplack 
Birmingham, Michigan 


AMERICAN NUMBER 


To the Editor: 
Congratulations to ARTS on the Special Amer- 
ican Number [September]. The issue will cer: | 
tainly be recognized by every serious student as 
an invaluable addition to the bibliography of 
\merican art history and criticism. 

Robert Daugherty 

N. Y. Graphic Society 

Greenwich, Conn. 


lo the Editor: 


‘The Special American Number of ARTS was 
wonderful! Vernon Young's article on the paint- 
ings of the American West was a spectacular 
and beautiful piece of writing and a_ brilliant 
criticism of the pictures under discussion. Mrs. 
Huxtable’s architectural criticism was fine too, 
as were the contributions of Katz, Geist, Sawin, 
etc. I look forward to the rest of the “American 
Reconsiderations” series which I hope will be 
as good as the first one on Eakins. 

Eloise MacPherson 

Boston, Massachusetts 


lo the Editor: 


How sad it is that your Special American Num- 
ber had to be prefaced by an Open Letter to 
the President, showing up the ignorance of the 
whote government about those native tradi- 
tions which the articles elucidate. Both your 
Open Letter and Stankiewicz’s article [The § 
Prospects for American Art’] speak the truth 
on this matter. 
John R. Sweet 


Washington, D. C P 


INQUIRY ON KANDINSKY 


WESTERN 
NEWSPAPER } , 
t ~ i¢ > il To the Editor: 


Kandinsky collectors: I would appreciate any in- 


formation on your painting(s) by Kandinsky. 
Photographs, giving size and year for my forth 
coming Kandinsky book, should be sent to me 
at the address below. 
Prof. Dr. Will Grohmann 
39 Beethovenstrasse 
Berlin-Lankwitz 
Germany 
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136 EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 22, N.Y. e LOIS SHAW e HELEN APPLETON READ 


WAYMAN ADAMS . . LOUISE ALTSON . . GORDON AYMAR . . CHARLES BASKERVILLE. . ARIANE BEIGNEUX . . FRANK BENSING . . LESTER BENTLEY 
LOUIS BETTS . . HELEN BLA - JEAN BOWMAN . ERT BRACKMAN .. GERALD L. BROCKHURS'T . LEWIS BROW . CO . BROWNING . 
ORLANDO CAMPBELL . . HEN - - JOHN CAR . AMAYLIA CASTALDO . . DOROTHEA CHACE .. ER - {ES CHAPIN . . 

EDWARD L. CHASE .. PAUL CL NS .. THOMAS C. CO BARBARA COMFORT . . WILFORD CONROW . . PE a a ea 
GARDNER COX .. NANCY ELLEN CRAIG . ANDALL DAV . . GLEB DERUJINSKI . . SIDNEY E. DICKINSON . . OLGA R!} < - Wik . 
DRAPER . . GUY PENE DU BOIS . . JERRY FARNSWORTH . NET RASER FAUNCE . . DEAN FAUSE . FURMAN FINCK . . KENN iy FORBES . . 
GEORGE W. GAGE . . G. H. IVES GAMMELL . . EDMUND GiESBERT . . UGLAS GORSLINE .. ELMER GREENE, JR... MOLLY GUION . . H. HARARI 
CHANNING HARE . . ALEXANDRINA HARRIS . . ELSA HART MAN . THE HASSELRIIS .. ERIK HAUPT . ARGARET FOOTE HAWLEY. CORNELIA 
HILDEBRANDT .. IRWIN HOFFMAN. JAN HOOWIJ .. CHARLES HOPKINSON .. PETER HURD .. TED JACOBS . . ANNE MARIE JAUSS .. AMY JONES. . 
DEANE KELLER .. FELIX KELLY .. TRAFFORD KLOTS | . JOHN KOCH .. DAYRELL KORTHEUER . . LEON KROLL . . BORIS KUBLANOV ADRIAN LAMB 
DORIS LONEY . . LUIGI LUCIONI . . JEAN DENIS MAILLART .. GRETA MATSON . . PETSY FLAGG G MELCHER .. SOSS MELIK .. HESTER MILLER . . 
SAMUEL MIRSKY . . ALBERT MURRAY . . RAYMOND P. R. NEILSON . . GERTRUDE 0° ee OLINSKY . . S. EDMUND OPPENHEIM . . PAUL 
ORTLIP . . ROY PERHAM . . ROBERT PHILIPP . . OGDEN PLEISSNER . . GREGO®Y POOLE . . MILDRED REILLY . RUTH RENWICK . . CORNELIA 
RIVERS . . DIMITRI ROMANOVSKY . . EDITH ROSENOW . . MARGERY RYERSON . . ANTONIO SALEMME . . LEOPOLD SEYFFERT . H 
SEYFFERT . . AARON SHIKLER . . MARCIA SILVETTE . . MARION SIMONSON . . ROBERT S. SLOAN . . LAWRENCE Fas ALL SMITH 
SPEICHER . . JEAN SPENCER . . OSCAR STOESSEL . . DUDLEY SUMMERS . . DAVID SWASEY . . SAN TABA ~ « RDA. 
PAUL TREBILCOCK . . FREDERICK E. WALLACE . . EDMUND WARD .. FREDERICK W. WRIGHT . . ANDREW WYETH . . HENRIETTE WY ETH. 












PAUL ROSENBERG & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1878 










KNOEDLER 


ESTABLISHED 1846 





19th and 20th CENTURY 
FRENCH PAINTINGS 
















, ane 20th CENTURY 
JOHN HAWKINS | American paintincs 
RECENT and SCULPTURE 


PAINTINGS 


20 EAST 79th STREET, NEW YORK 



















October 8-27 
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Les Nymphéas 


SERIE DE PAYSAGES D'EAU 





Oriental painting on silk. 
Size: 36” high, 15” wide. 


One of the world’s 


most distinguished 
and extensive 
collections of art, 
14 EAST 57th STREET ° NEW YORK NEW YORK 


PARIS LONDON | 












|] AUCTIONS 


DEWITT STERN 
GUTMANN & Co. INC. 


250 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 
Telephone LExington 2-4073 


















INSURANCE BROKERS FOR 
ART DEALERS AND COLLECTORS. 
ALL RISK INSURANCE POLICIES 
AT PREFERRED RATES. 


J. M. W. Turner, « scent ON THE FRENCH COAST (top) and STAFFA, 
FINGAL’S CAVE (bottom). Both works are included in the sale of 
paintings from the New York Public Library Collection at the 
Parke-Bernet Galleries on October 17. 






























Selection 


of 28 colors 

ART TREASURES OF THE NEW YORK including 
PUBLIC LIBRARY IN APPROACHING SALE Poster White. 

EN paintings from among the treasures of the New York They dry quickly 

Public Library will be offered to the bidding public in the and evenly with 

first major sale of the season at the Parke-Bernet Galleries on - Mat surface of fine 
Wednesday evening, October 17. Works by Turner, Constable, brilliance. Available in 

j Gainsborough and Reynolds are included in the group to be double 4” tubes — 


liquidated by the Library. 
Mr. Roland L. Redmond, Vice-President of the Library’s 
Board of Trustees and Chairman of its Art Committee, as 
silk. well as President of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, declared 
ide. that “the decision to sell was based on the fact that paintings 
require care, and, inasmuch as the Library is not a museum, it 
does not have the facilities or the money to provide that care ‘Cu 
for a large collection.” gn 
All of the paintings to be auctioned at the Parke-Bernet Gal- 
leries came to the Library as part of the Astor and Lenox f 
Libraries, which, together with the Tilden Foundation, merged B gi re 
in 1895 to form the New York Public Library. Among the Mi iN 
works to be sold are two Turners, 4 Scene on the French 1 
Coast and Staffa, Fingal’s Cave. Sir Joshua Reynolds is repre- 902 BROADWAY, 
sented by Mrs. Billington as St. Cecilia and the magnificently 
entitled Boy in a Red Velvet Dress Leaning Forward on a 
Green Cushion, Holding a Pen and Paper in His Hand. Gains- 
continued on page 11 
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anadian Agents: THE HUGHES OWENS CO., LTD. Head office, MONTREAL 
Californian Distributors: THE SCHWABACHER-FREY CO., SAN FRANCISCO 
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ARMITAGE 
BATES 
BUTLER 
CLATWORTHY 
HEPWORTH 
McWILLIAMS 
MEADOWS 
MOORE 
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PAOLOZZI 


45 WEST 57 ST., 


BRITISH 
SCULPTORS 


Mother and Child, Henry Moore 


GALERIE CHALETTE 


PL 3-3401 











CENTRAL PICTURE GALLERIES 


624 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. ELdorado 5-6564 















Jakob Jordaens 1593-1678 “The Visitation” 


Canvas 64 x 44 inches 


Authenticated by Dr. Ludwig Burchard 
Recorded: Max Rooses, Jakob Jordaens 1908, p.p. 128 F.F. 


FINE PAINTINGS 











KENNEDY GALLERIES, Inc. 


Announce a Special Exhibition at their Galleries, of the 
American Museum of Natural History's Collection of Paintings by 





Exhibition: October 16-31, Daily ten to five. Admission, including catalog 75 cents. 
At Kennedy Galleries, 785 Fifth Ave., N. Y. between 59th and 60th Streets 

| CATALOG ON REQUEST BY MAIL 50 CENTS 
Tickets for Gala Preview, at $7.50 each, may be obtained from Mrs. Francis H. Low, 15 West 77th Street, N. Y. 


















GEORGE CATLIN 


(1796-1872) 


North American Indians | 
Western Scenery 
LaSalle’s Voyages of Discovery 


South American Indians 


For the Benefit of the 
Museums Education and Research Programs. 
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AUCTIONS continued from page 9 


borough also contributes a splendid title, his Romantic Woody 
Landscape, with a Peasant and Two Horses Crossing a Pool of 
Water, and Sheep on a Rising Ground. The painting by Con- 
stable is Valley Farm, an early version of the larger master- 
piece by that name. The other works are E. L. Vernier’s Sell- 
ing Shellfish, Coast of France, P. J. Clays’ Calm, Coast of Hol- 
land, George Morland’s Revenue Cutter in Chase of a Smug- 
gler and a portrait of Edmund Burke, probably a copy by John 
Jackson after Sir Joshua Reynolds. 

In addition to the works from the New York Public Library, 
the October 17 sale will include paintings collected by the late 
Dr. Walter Timme, Edwin Thanhouser and other private 
owners. In this group, Dutch and Flemish masters are repre- 
sented as well as French and American painters. 

All the works in this notable sale will be on exhibit at 
the Parke-Bernet Galleries beginning Saturday, October 13. 


SoA 


AUCTION CALENDAR 


October 3 & 4, at 1:45 p.m. Parke-Bernet Galleries. Oriental 
art from the collection of Burton C. Pariser and other sources. 
The sale will include Chinese jades and other semiprecious 
minerals, Chinese and Japanese ivories, porcelains and pottery, 
cloisonné enamels, snuff bottles, lamps. Also Chinese and 
Tibetan bronzes, Chinese and Japanese paintings and Chinese 
furniture. Exhibition now. 














October 5 & 6, at 1:45 p.m. Parke-Bernet Galleries. French 
and Italian furniture and art objects, consigned by Yale R. 
Burge of New York and sold by his order. Louis XV, Louis 
XVI and Empire furniture and Italian painted and decorated 
pieces; bronze doré, paintings and terra cottas; chandeliers, 
decorative porcelains. Exhibition now. 






ches 








October 10, at 1:45 p.m. Parke-Bernet Galleries. Final section 
of the Haffenreffer Collection of cigar-store Indians and other 
American trade signs, sold by order of the Narragansett Brew- 
ing Company Foundation of Providence, Rhode Island. In- 
cluded are figures of Columbia, Peace, Jenny Lind, Highland 
Chief, Merchant Captain, Turkish Sultan and Nubians. Exhi- 
bition from October 5. 


F.F. 





October 11, 12 & 13, at 1:45 p.m. Parke-Bernet Galleries. 
American furniture and silver, Oriental Lowestoft and deco- 
rative objects forming Part I in the sale of the collection of the 
late John Kenneth Danby of Wilmington, Delaware. Also 
included are Battersea enamels, English Delft ware, English 
porcelains and Staffordshire ware, as well as Georgian and 
Continental silver. Exhibition from October 6. 









October 16 & 17, at 1:45 p.m. Parke-Bernet Galleries. Gen- 
eral literature, featuring books on the fine arts, from various 
owners, including Mr. and Mrs. Michael Kalman of Toronto, 
Ontario. Exhibition from October 6. 










October 17, at 8:00 p.m. Parke-Bernet Galleries. Important 
sale of old masters and nineteenth-century paintings from the 
New York Public Library Collection, as well as paintings col- 
lected by the Late Dr. Walter Timme, Edwin Thanhouser and 

other private owners. (For details see story on page 9.) Exhi- 
bition from October 13. 












October 18, at 1:45 p.m. Parke-Bernet Galleries. Georgian 
silver, from the collection of Walter P. Chrysler, Jr., sold by 
his order. Exhibition from October 13. 









October 19 & 20, at 1:45 p.m. Parke-Bernet Galleries. Eng- 
lish furniture and decorations, from various owners. Exhibi- 
tion from October 13. 










October 24, 25 & 26, at 1:45 p.m. Parke-Bernet Galleries. 
Paintings, art objects, arms and armor forming Part III in the 
sale from the collections of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
sold by order of the Board of Trustees. Included are gold and 
enamel objets de vertu, snuffboxes, watches, carnets de bal, 
miniatures, Continental silver, English porcelains, chess sets 
and decorative paintings. Exhibition from October 20. 
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FINEST QUALITY EXTRA- 
SELECTED PURE RED SABLE 
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@ Brush control is as much the re- 
sponsibility of the manufacturer as 
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tion of the hair; the cleaning, 
sorting, combing, baking of the 
sable; the proper cupping, shap- 
ing, tying and setting of the 
hair; control in selection of 
the shaped ‘proper balance’ | 
hard-wood albata handles 
and crimping of the rust- 
proof, seamless ferrules. 












EASIEST 
i TO CONTROL 
FROM 
THINNEST TO 
THICKEST 
STROKE 


of the artist. Control in the selec- 

















Fine hair lines or large washes... 
the brush you control so perfectly 

had ‘control’ built into it by 
| GRUMBACHER 


‘=m, GRUMBACHER=== 
| 464 W. 34th St., New York 1, N. Y. 
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10 EAST 77 ST., N. Y. 
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BRAQUE 

de STAEL 
FEININGER 
GIACOMETTI 
GLEIZES 
JAWLENSKY 
KLEE 
LEGER 
MASSON 
MIRO 
PICASSO 
SEVERINI 
SINGIER 













FULBRIGHT 
ARTISTS 


1949 - 1956 


organized by the 
Institute of International Education 


to oct. 13 


S. 
MACDONALD 


WRIGHT 


recent 


paintings oct. 16 - nov. 3 


DUVEEN. 
GRAHAM 


1014 MADISON AVE. (78-79 St.) N. Y. 





Berthold Schiwetz 


Richard A. Davis 


In Michigan, Berthold Schiwetz (above), 
long-time assistant to sculptor Carl Milles, 
has been appointed head of the Depart- 
ment of Sculpture at the Cranbrook Aca- 
demy of Art. A native of Texas, Mr. 
Schiwetz attended the Houston Museum 
of Fine Arts School before going to Cran- 
brook in 1939 to study under Milles. After 
finishing his service in the Army he be- 
came the sculptor’s first assistant, travel- 
ing with him to Italy and Sweden and 
aiding him until Milles’ death last year. 
Working on his own as well, Schiwetz has 
exhibited both in this country and at the 
American Academy in Rome. 


Richard A. Davis (above) has been ap- 
pointed Curator of Art at the Staten Is- 
land Institute of Arts and Sciences. A 
painter and printmaker, Mr. Davis studied 
at Albion College and the University of 
Iowa, receiving his M.F.A. from the latter 
institution in 1950. He has exhibited with 
the American Society of Graphic Artists, 
at the Kennedy Galleries and in the 
Brooklyn Museum’s Eighth National Print 
Annual. For the past three years Mr. 
Davis has been Director of the Saginaw 
Museum in Michigan. 


Mildred Gilbert Traube has joined the 
Associated American Artists in New York 
as Gallery Director. Herself an art col- 
lector, Mrs. Traube studied at the Phila- 
delphia Normal School and the University 
of Pennsylvania and has held executive 
positions with the New York Post and the 
Marie Harriman Gallery. She is the wife 
of Shepard Traube, the theatrical producer. 


In New York, Joseph V. Noble has been 
appointed to the newly created position 
of Operating Administrator at the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art. He will assist the 
Director in the operation of the museum, 
giving particular attention to business 
supervision of its many activities. Execu- 
tive Vice-President of Film Counselors In- 
corporated since 1950, Mr. Noble has 
been active in motion pictures, television, 
radio and the press. As an art enthusiast 
he has traveled widely in Europe and is a 
private collector with a special interest in 
ancient art. 


Allan McNab 


Jan Cox 


At the Museum of Fine Arts in Boston, 
the Belgian artist Jan Cox (above) has 
been made Acting Head of the Depart 
ment of Painting in the Museum School. 
He studied at the Académie des Beaux- 
Arts in Brussels and received his degree 
from the Ghent Institute of Art in 1941. 
This past summer he was honored with a 
one-man showing at the Venice Biennale. 


Allan McNab (above) has been appointed 
\ssistant Director of the Art Institute of 
Chicago, succeeding Charles Fabens kel- 
ley who retires this fall after holding the 
post for thirty-three years. Born in Scot- 
land, Mr. McNab graduated from the 
Royal Military College in Sandhurst and 
the Royal College of Art in London, later 
attending the Ecole des Beaux-Arts for 
additional education in the arts. In 1938 
he came to the United States as art direc. 
tor for the designer Norman Bel Geddes, 
with whom he was associated for seven 
years. He then served as art director for 
Life magazine. For the past six years he 
has been Director of the Lowe Gallery in 
Miami. 


The appointment of Richard B. Freeman ; 


as Director of the Hartford Art School in 
Hartford, Connecticut, has just been an- 
nounced. Mr. Freeman succeeds Henrik 
Martin Mayer, who will,become Dean of 
Instruction and continue as Instructor of 
Advanced Painting. Mr. Freeman comes 
to Hartford from the University of Ala- 
bama, where he has been head of the Art 
Department since 1950. He has also held 
positions at the Nelson Gallery in Kansas 
City, the Fogg Museum in Cambridge, the 
Cincinnati Art Museum, the Institute of 
Arts in Flint, Michigan, and the San 
Francisco Museum of Art. Mr. Freeman 


received his B.A. at Yale in 1932 and his : 


M.A. at Harvard in 1934. 


Perry B. Cott has been appointed Chief 
Curator of the National Gallery of Art. it 
was announced in Washington by John 
Walker, Director of the Gallery. Associ- 
ated with the National Gallery for the 
past seven years, Mr. Cott previously 
served with the Worcester Art Museum 
in Massachusetts. He received his doctor: 
ate at Princeton in 1938. 
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At the recent anrual meeting of the Ad- 
yisory Council of the New York City Cen- 
ter Gallery, Roy R. Neuberger was elected 
Chairman to succeed Mr. Harvey Steven- 
son. Known as a collector of American 
art, Mr. Neuberger is senior partner of 
Neuberger and Berman, members of the 
New York Stock Exchange. He is also a 
trustee of the American Federation of 
Arts and has just completed a term of 
almost ten years as Treasurer and Vice- 
President of that organization. 


PRIZEWINNERS 


.. Tupperware Art 
Fund ... Silvermine Guild .. . 






/ 


McNab 





California State Fair . 


Soston, 





€) has Winners in the recent California State 
Depart Fair Art Show were awarded a total of 
chag $4,250 in prizes. Top honors in oil paint- 
Beaux- ing went to Francis de Erdely, Edgar 
degree Ewing and Phil Dike, who won the three 
1941. S600 purchase awards. In watercolor the 
with purchase awards, of $250, were taken by 
>nnale, Ejrnar Hansen, T. H. Delap and Raymond 
Brose, and $100 awards in prints went to 
oinall Ernest Freed, Karl Kasten and Howard 
iin Bradford. Carrying off a total of $600, 
2 ke Ettilie Wallace won both first and third 
ng the prize for art movies; the second prize in 
» Soak this category, $200, went to Alex Kushner. 
m the 
rst and §® Winners in the annual Tupperware Art 
n, later § Fund competition have been announced 
rts for § by Ernest Fiene, director of the fund. 
n 1938§ The competition, divided into Eastern, 
t direc-§ Central and Western sections, brought 
xeddes, § $1,800 fellowships to Zoltan Sepeshy of 
- seven § New Milford, Connecticut, Janet Turner 
tor for § of Nacogdoches, Texas, and Bentley 
sars he § Sehaad of Los Angeles. Three $600 pur- 
lery in § chase awards went to Gigi Ford of New 
York City, Aaron Pyle of Chapell, Ne- 
braska, and Howard Cook of Ranchos de 
reeman § Taos, New Mexico. 
hool in 
en all- ; ‘ e 
Henrik Prizes totaling nearly $4,000 have been 
a awarded in the recent Seventh New Eng- 
cae land Exhibition of Painting and Seulp- 
comes | “are at the Silvermine Guild of Artists in 
of Ale New Canaan, Connecticut. Senator Wil- 


the Art § liam Benton's award of $500 for an oil 
painting by a Connecticut resident was 


o given to Jimmy Ernst for his High 
ige, the Tension; Mr. Ernst also received the 
in I Burndy Engineering Co. award of $100 
re San | FT an industrial painting. The Patrick 
anos B. McGinnis award of $500 for an oil 
and his § Painting by a New England resident went 

to Gerard Doudera for his Magician. 

Joseph Konzal received the $200 Silver- 
1 Chief | ™ine Guild award for a sculpture, Two 
Aart. it | igures. The top watercolor prize of $100. 
y John the Nancy A. Fuller award, was given to 
“Associ: | Noel Edwards for Plantation. Other $100 
for the § *Wards went to Gabor Peterdi, Stevan 
-yiously | Dohanos, Tom Cavanaugh, Walt Killam, 
fuseum | Willard Cummings, Morris Levine, Jean 
doctor | Woodham, Victor de Carlo, Kenneth 


Forman and Lucerne McCullough. 


STATEN ISLAND 
EXHIBITION 


Chang Yu, prunus (ca. 1680). 


Phe art of China and Japan is featured 
in the opening show of the season at the 
Staten Island Institute of Arts and Sci- 
ences. Thirty Chinese paintings and stone 
rubbings have been lent to the museum 
by C. T. Loo through Mr. Frank Caro; 
the paintings range in date from the fif- 
teenth century through the eighteenth 
century, and among the stone rubbings 
are three from the famous tomb of Wu 
Liang Tze, early Han Dynasty. Contem- 
porary Japanese pottery and color prints 
on loan from the Japan Society are sup- 
plemented by sculpture and a painting 
from the Carlebach Gallery. The museum 
collections of Oriental sculpture and Japa- 
nese prints are also included. 


ROME FELLOWSHIPS 


The American Academy in Rome is again 
offering a limited number of fellowships 
in architecture, landscape architecture, 
musical composition, painting, sculpture, 
art history and classical studies. They are 
open to citizens of the U.S. for one year 
beginning October 1, 1957, with a possibil- 
ity of renewal. Carrying a stipend of $1,250 
a year, the fellowships include round-trip 
transportation between New York and 
Rome, studio space, residence at the Acad- 
emy and additional travel allowance. Spe- 
cial fellowships in classical studies and art 
history carry a stipend of $2,500 a year 
and residence at the Academy. Inquiries 
should be sent to the Executive Secretary. 
American Academy in Rome, 101 Park 
Avenue, New York 17, New York. 




























































Important Gandhara 
sculptured stone figure 


of the Buddha; 

From Nalanda, Bihar, 

circa 4th cent. A.D. 

Height: 20”. 

hiieiabicsaaliitiniadiiiiginass 

JAMES GRAHAM & SONS 
1014 MADISON AVE. (78th St.) 
NEW YORK 21, N. Y. 


t SCHWEITZER 


THE 
FINEST 
COLLECTION 
of 
ANTIQUE 
FRAMES 
in AMERICA 


Paintings 
Restored and Relined 


Fine Art Appraisals 
New Shipment This Month 


205 East 54th Street, N. Y. 22, N. Y. 
Plaza 3-6750 





EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS 
by 


DUVEEN Alexandra 
ESTABLISHED 1 PREGEL 


OCTOBER 17th - 27th 


10 to 5:30 
Closed Sundays 


Exhibition 
ak WILDENSTEIN 


19 E. 64 ST. N. Y. 





OLD MASTERS 


wi | WILLIAM SCOTT | 





Paintings & Drawings 


Sept. 25th - Oct. 26th 
DUVEEN BROTHERS INc. 


1% EAST 79 STREET 
NEW YORK 21, N.Y. 


HANOVER GALLERY | 


32A St. George Street, London W1 























SPECTRUM 


IFTY years ago Cézanne died with little notice and no popu- 

larity. He was known as merely an eccentric old man, 
and during his life he had been mocked because he rebelled 
against the fashions of his time; he had even been stoned by 
children as he walked down the street. Yet who today can 
remember the popular painters of 1906? Times have changed, 
as has the climate for art. Although Cézanne is still called a 
fraud by those who desire pretty pictures or despise that 
which is a challenge, he has generally become recognized as a 
master. 

Largely because of Cézanne’s liberating influence artists 
today have a freedom (and daring) that was not possible in 
those strait-laced days. When he died the press paid no atten- 
tion—except for a few journalists who took the occasion to 
scoff. Artists were generally regarded as an eccentric tribe and 
patronized as such by egotistical collectors. Of course, there 
are still critics, collectors and benefactors whose prime motive 
is self-acclaim, but there is also a large and informed public 
from all backgrounds whose interest in art is genuine and 
whose respect for the artist is sincere. 

Cézanne and the impressionists must be admired all the 
more when we consider the conservatism of their era and the 
lack of mass media for spreading new ideas. They were not 
the popular artists; earning a living was a struggle, and their 
chance of recognition was slim. 

Certainly our contemporaries must still struggle; neverthe- 
less their chance for recognition and success has grown. It has 
grown with the art public. Newspapers, movies and television 
have begun to recognize art as an integral part of our civiliza- 
tion. Its influence is apparent in every aspect of daily life 
from architecture and industry to education and leisure-time 
activity. All this is partly due to changes in the economic 
and social structure of the world, but it is also the result 
of Cézanne’s heritage, a heritage of daring creativity without 
restrictions of convention. 

We will probably never see the day in which the innovator 
or deviator is accepted universally, but after all that is hardly 
necessary, and controversy is an essential stimulus to culture. 
Yet we have arrived at a point where support is possible for 
those who would create something new or whose ideas are 
challenging. With this in mind the art world can be sanguine 
toward the future despite attacks on “modern art.” J.M. 


Among those who have been in the forefront in defense of 
freedom of art and who have recognized the value of interna- 
tional cultural exchanges is Representative Frank Thompson, 
Jr., of New Jersey. Herewith we quote from a letter recently 
received from Mr. Thompson, a letter which we feel is of great 
interest and importance. 


To the Editor: 
Upon reading your Open Letter to the President I was im- 
mediately struck by the immense disparity between what the 
United States Information Agency, the State Department 
and perhaps other Federal departments and agencies are 
doing about freedom of the arts and what the President said 
about this precious freedom in his anniversary message to the 
Museum of Modern Art... . 

On September 2 The New York Times carried a long letter 
of mine pointing out the disparity between what the Presi- 
dent said about the great need for a Federal Advisory Com- 
mission on the Arts and what the Republican Members of 
the House of Representatives actually did about it—they voted 
against it, with the exception of Rep. Stuyvesant Wainwright, 
in the House Education and Labor Committee. 

At this time I would like to associate myself with the 
position taken earlier by Senator Humphrey and Senator 
Fulbright on the issue of freedom of the arts. 
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Immediately following Senator Humphrey’s speech on June 
25 in the Senate regarding the timid and hesitant action of 
USIA in withdrawing its sponsorship of several recent art 
shows I wrote to USIA Director Theodore C. Streibert and 
asked for information on these exhibitions. I was concerned 
because it was evident that here in 1956, because of serious 
faults in the program itself and deep misconceptions as to the 
true role of art in our foreign policy and our relations with 
other countries, we were right back to the situation we faced 
in 1948 when Secretary of State George Marshall was forced 
by certain Republican Members of Congress to halt a similar 
program of art exhibitions. USIA got the art exhibitions 
program because they were considered a “hot potato” and 
very little thought was given, if at all, to a long-range program 
of cultural relations involving the arts such as the President 
has spoken of from time to time, most recently in his ac- 
ceptance speech at San Francisco. 

Among the questions I put to Mr. Streibert on June 26 was 
this one: 

“As an information and propaganda agency wouldn’t it be 
better for USIA to divest itself of the management role in 
connection with these exhibitions? As you know, in the Presi- 
dent’s Emergency Fund the Department of State handles 
performing artists and athletes, and the Commerce Depart- 
ment handles trade fairs. USIA publicizes these activities 
abroad. Wouldn’t it be better for USIA to follow this (tested) 
pattern regarding art exhibitions or does it consider the fine 
arts to be in a different and, perhaps, lesser category than 
the performing arts?” 

While he acknowledged receipt of my letter Mr. Streibert 
has not answered it though he has promised a reply. 

Now it just so happens that in the 1953 Report to the 
President on “Art and Government” the Federal Commission 
of Fine Arts recommended the establishment of an office in 
the Smithsonian Institution for the exchange of art exhibi- 
tions between this and other countries to be operated along 
the lines of the Inter-American Office established during 
World War II for cultural exchange with the countries of 
South and Central America. 

With this I am in general agreement. Senator Humphrey 
and I have introduced legislation in the 84th Congress (S. 
4240 and H.R. 12175) which would do this... . 

As to the further recommendation, that this office be in 
the National Gallery of Art, I can find no merit at all in it. 

While: 1 think it would be a mistake to put this important 
officé inthe National Gallery, it does belong in the Smithsonian 
Institution, and Senator Humphrey and I have, accordingly, 
proposed that the present USIA activities and budget for art 
exhibitions be transferred to the Smithsonian Institution Trav- 
elling Exhibition Service headed by Mrs. John Pope, which 
has been doing a most wonderful job on what, I understand, 
is practically a nonexistent budget. . . . 

It is obvious to everyone, | believe, that if we are going to 
use the arts increasingly in our foreign policy we are soon 
going to have to do something about encouraging the arts to 
grow here at home .. . I believe this to be the position taken 
by such organizations as the American Federation of Arts, the 
Committee on Government and Art, the American Federation 
of Musicians, the National Music Council and other leading 
cultural organizations. On the basis of past performance in 
the adoption of cultural legislation I know the Democratic 
Party and the Democratic Members of the Congress will sup- 
port and vote for all sound legislation which is advanced in 
the cultural field. 


Frank Thompson, Jr. 
House of Representatives 
Washington, D. C. 


ART U: Sf 
1900-1956 
by RUDI BLESH 


A fascinating history of the men and 
movements that made up the tem- 
pestuous and rambunctious world 
that was American modern art this 
past half century. 

Told in terms of people and events, 
ideals and innovations, defeats and 
victories, this is at once serious his- 
tory, hilarious comedy, and true 
Americana. 

In conjunction with the publication 
of Modern Art USA, eleven of New 
York’s leading art galleries will show 
representative works of a number of 
the modern artists discussed in Mr. 


Blesh’s book. 

The galleries participating are: the 
Grace Borgenicht Gallery, the Down- 
town Gallery, Duveen-Graham, 
James Graham ¢& Sons, Grand 
Central Moderns, the Martha Jack- 
son Gallery, the Sidney Janis Gal- 
lery, the Kootz Gallery, the Krau- 
shaar Gallery, the Bertha Schaefer 
Gallery, Wildenstein ¢ Co., and 
the Willard Gallery. 

Illustrated— 
$5.00 at most bookstores 


ALFRED A. KNOPF, Publisher 


AAKCEZIAAKCEZIAAK 


His Art and Teaching 
by Kenneth Bates 


$4.75 


To assure a copy, mail check to: Fra Angelico’s tiny, jewel-like MADONNA AND CHILD WITH 


NOANK PUBLISHING STUDIO, NOANK, CONN. ANGELS has entered the collection of the Detroit Institute 


of Arts. Measuring less than seven by four inches, the pre- 
cious painting is a hitherto unreported work of the Floren- 
tine master, acquired from one of the Rothschild famil) 
collections. An early work, it was executed probably between 
1425 and 1430. The picture was purchased through the 
granick Ralph H. Booth Fund. 
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Denver, Detroit and Milwaukee 


add notable works to their treasures. 


Jacques Lipchitz’ 1HESEUS pre- 
sents the hero astride the 
minolaur, plunging a dagger 
into its skull. A recent gift 
to the Milwaukee Art Insti- 
tute, the work was executed 
in the 1940’s and is contem- 
poraneous with the sculptor’s 
well-known PROMETHEUS 
STRANGLING THE VULTURE, i” 
Rio de Janeiro. 


CHIMERA, a bronze by 
the contemporary 
Italian Mirko Basal- 
della, has reached the 
Denver Art Museum. 
Purchased by Denver 
in 1954, the piece fig- 
ured in the Museum 
of Modern Art’s “New 
Decade” exhibition 
and has since been 
shown in Minneapo- 
lis, Los Angeles and 
San Francisco. 


GRAND CENTRAL 
ART GALLERIES, inc. 


Work by 40 Leading 
PORTRAIT ARTISTS 
on Continuous Exhibition 


15 VANDERBILT AVE., NEW YORK CITY 
MU 6-4737 





—"* 
O 
LONDON 


Established 1744 


LEADING AUCTIONEERS 


for pictures, works of art, 
silver, porcelain, furniture, 
books and manuscripts 


CU 


1955/6 season's turnover 


$6,340,500 
10% of which came from 
American consignments 


} 


This record total is higher 
than that of any other 


FINE ART AUCTION HOUSE 


in London or New York 
Cre 


LONDON: 34 New Bond Street 
NEW YORK: 61 Broadway 
(Bowling Green 9-0765) 





ENGLISH SCULPTURE 
IN NEW YORK 


5 hes impressive and somewhat 
surprising revival of English 
sculpture in recent years is featured 
in two current exhibitions in New 
York galleries. At the E. and A. 
Silberman Galleries, in an exhibi- 
tion which covers both painting 
and sculpture in England, works by 
Lynn Chadwick, Jacob Epstein and 
F. E. McWilliam are currently on 
view (October 12-November 10). Al 
Galerie Chalette (through October), 
a more comprehensive showing of 
English sculptors, ranging from 
well-known pieces by Henry Moore 
to new and unknown works by 
younger artists, affords an opportu- 
nity to see this revival in all its 
vigor and variety. Both exhibitions 
are on view concurrently with the 
“Masters of British Painting” 
exhibition at the Museum of 
Modern Art (see Basil Taylov’s 
article on the following pages). 


Robert Clatworthy, worsEMAN; at the Galerie Chalette 


Above: Jacob Epstein, tHe scuLPTor’s GRAND- 
DAUGHTER ANN; at the Silberman Galleries. 
Right: Eduardo Paolozzi, MAN AFRAID; at 
the Galerie Chalette. 





Henry Moore, vurricHt MOTIVE 
no. 4; at the Galerie Chalette. 


Above left: Robert Adams, construction; at the Galerie Chalette. 
Above right: F. E. McWilliam, tHE patriarcH; at the Silberman 
Galleries. ’ 


Reg Butler, FRAGMEN! OF A PORTRAIT HEAD; al the Galerie Chalette. 
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John Constable, weymoutn BAY (c. 


1816-17), collection of the National Gallery, London; at the Museum of Modern Art. 


On the occasion of two exhibitions in New York, 


an English critic explores the local features 


which characterize English painting. 


THE QUALITIES OF ENGLISH PAINTING 


BY 


R. NIKOLAUS PEVSNER’s recent BBC lectures on The Eng- 
lishness of English Art have caused some of his critics 

here in England to say that such national characteristics defy 
definition, but I am sure that any visitor to the exhibitions at 
the Museum of Modern Art and the Silberman Galleries in 
New York* is bound to discover qualities and peculiarities 
which are not simply personal or accidental, and in my review 
of this century and a half of British painting I shall deliber- 


*“Masters of British Painting, 1800-1950,” at the Museum of - 
ern Art, October 3-December 2; “Contemporary British Art,” at the 
FE. and A. Silberman Galleries, October 12-November 10. 


BASIL TAYLOR 


ately try to ascertain local features. 

The masters of the eighteenth century had mainly devoted 
themselves to the portrait or, in the case of Rowlandson and 
Hogarth for example, to the human comedy, but if the paint- 
ing of landscape had been neither pre-eminent nor mature, 
various conditions were alive to be used and transformed: the 
Englishman's recent discovery of the visual excitements of his 
own country, the demand for topographical records of scenery, 
the cult of the “natural” landscape garden, theories of the 
sublime and the picturesque nourished by the contemplation 
of scenery, the growth of industrial towns creating a nostalgia 
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for the land. Constable, Turner, Crome, Palmer and the bet- 
ter watercolorists such as Girtin and Cotman were born into 
this circumstance and offered what our landscape painting had 
previously lacked, except perhaps in the persons of Wilson 
and of Alexander Cozens, a body of individual and powerful 
talent. In the case of all these artists, or in their finest or 
most developed painting at least, it is something other than the 
re-creation of natural structure which is their concern. In Tur- 
ner, light and the dynamics of sun and storm dissolve structure, 
turn earth and architecture and vegetation into vapor, into 
veils of color symbolically conceived. Constable’s little oil 
sketches vibrate as much with the fervor of his earnest affec- 
tion for nature as with the actual movement of light and 
weather; and the purity of his color, a more affecting vehicle 
of emotion than mass or space, is perhaps as much an index 
of his elated feelings as of the visual facts. Cotman imposed a 
pattern of slender screens which is wholly picturesque, and 
Palmer extracted from the moon and stars riding over a mossy 
Kentish valley a new and poetically ambiguous version of 
pastoral. Certain peculiarly English qualities are there in all 
these painters—a devotion to the genius loci and to the partic- 
ularities of this place or that, a delight in the special condi- 
tions of a season or a time of day. In all but the most prosaic 
of these artists there is a recognition of some divinity or power, 
some sentient being inhabiting and enlivening the natural 
forms. It is the vision we find so often in Wordsworth: 


The ghostly language of the ancient earth . . . 


The sky never before so beautiful 
Sank down into my heart and held me like a dream... 


... the forms 
Of nature have a passion in themselves 


A huge peak, black and huge, 
As if with voluntary power instinct upreared its head .. . 


For the painters of this generation such a romantic vision of 
landscape was spontaneous and uncontrived, but in the late 
1930’s and in the 1940’s history and the different, more emo- 
tional, kind of rediscovery of our local traditions engendered 
by the war made a similar vein of romanticism self-conscious. 
Remove the “as if” from my last quotation from The Prelude 
and you have an epigrammatic description of Sutherland’s 
transformation of landscape; in all but his most recent work 
stones and branches, rocks and vegetation uprear their heads 
and engage in predatory animal gestures. But if Sutherland is 
now accepted as the master and leader of a new romanticism, 
the important influence of Paul Nash, who died in 1946, 
should never be forgotten. His devotion to an ancient terrain, 
like the prehistoric downland about Avebury, his interest 
in English architecture, his gifts as a sensitive photographer 
and as a sharp-eyed descriptive writer look forward to the 


Below left: W. R. Sickert, tHe NEW BEDFORD, collection of Dr. Robert Emmons; at the Museum of Modern Art. Below right: 


Graham Sutherland, roses; at the Silberman Galleries. 





THE QUALITIES OF 


W. Holman Hunt, THE AWAKENING CONSCIENCE (1853), collec- 
tion of Sir Colin Anderson; at the Museum of Modern Art. 


romantic topography of John Piper; his flirtation with sur- 
realism in the 1930's, his interest in objets trouvés and in 
altering the identity of things—making a fallen tree into a 
monster—prefigure much of Sutherland’s painting. The orig- 
inality of the latter’s art lies not so much indeed in his picto- 
rial ideas, but in the dark cruelty of his shapes and his callig- 
raphy and in his painting’s gnarled, anxious mood. These 
artists with the Henry Moore of the air-raid-shelter drawings 
and the seductive patterns in the little Samuel Palmer draw- 
ings produced a school, now dispersed, of neo-romantics. 


UCH a concern for literary associations, for the moods and 

feelings connected with objects and events, is characteris- 
tic of a very different artist, the finest of our impressionists, 
Sickert, a man not devoted like his contemporary Steer to land- 
scape but to cities. Unlike his master Degas, he is a painter of 
occasions, of human atmosphere rather than directly of people 
and things. He treats men and women as actors in his little 
dramas; his informal vision does not interrupt the flow of life 
but of some anecdote, and his portraits of George Moore or 
Beardsley or some less famous sitter, though brilliant, are char- 
acter portraits. Official portraiture has given no more in Brit- 
ain than anywhere else. We have G. F. Watts’ gallery of great 
Victorians, but that is about as remarkable artistically as the 
entries in our Dictionary of National Biography. Augustus 
John, the best-known face-painter of this century, has infused 
the dated conventions of baroque portraiture, its rhetoric and 
studied vivacity, with his own spirited personality, but already 
the modest and precious work of his sister Gwen John makes 
his aspiring art seem loose and vulgar by comparison. The most 
gifted portraitist of our time has been Wyndham Lewis, but 
his other careers as novelist, critic and polemicist and his 


ENGLISH PAINTING 


Francis Bacon, poc (1952); collection of the Museum of Modern Art. 


recent blindness have limited his output; his Edith Sitwell and 
Ezra Pound, the portraits of his wife and a number of admir- 
able drawings best proclaim that relentless eye and supremely 
confident technique. Sutherland’s images of Maugham, Beav- 
erbrook and Churchill have been curiosities of recent art 
receiving something of their strangeness from association with 
his other work. They have the frigid dignity of official por- 
traiture, with the details of each sitter’s appearance laboriously 
compiled, but most of the problems of structure have been a 
trouble to him. As so often in his painting, the undoubted 
power of these works seems to come from the foiling of a pow- 
erful artistic ambition. 


- Wysesenen in the nineteenth century produced only one of 
those artistic crises which punctuated the history of French 
art. Pre-Raphaelitism is usually regarded as an escapist search 
for the innocence and simplicity of the Middle Ages and the 
early Renaissance in a complacent and materialistic age. This 
idea of the movement comes from the work of Rossetti, one of 
the seven brethren, and from that of later artists such as Burne- 
Jones and Morris who were influenced by him. A contentious 
and self-pitying man challenged Rossetti’s place, and there is 
thus another element in pre-Raphaelitism which is represented 
in this exhibition by Hunt’s The Awakening Conscience. In- 
deed the appropriate description for this picture for Ford 
Madox Brown’s The Last of England is the phrase which a 
hundred years earlier Hogarth had given to his satirical series, 
i.e. “modern moral subjects.”* The moral element is obvious 
and easily explained, but the modernity of these pictures is a 
more interesting question. It consists in a quasi-scientific nat- 


*Some of the pre-Raphaelite painters later formed a Hogarth Club. 
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uralism in a typically mid-Victorian confidence—exemplified 
again in the trusting optimism of the 1851 exhibition—that 
every part of nature could and soon would be laid open, sub- 
jected to explanation and control. One of the essays in the 
first number of the pre-Raphaelite periodical The Germ, by 
F. G. Stephens, stresses the artistic importance of this scientific 
modernity. In their concern for modern life, in their rejection 
of the apparatus of academic history painting and in their 
emphasis upon perception, it is not altogether fanciful to see 
connections with Courbet’s realism. The profound difference 
between the two expressions of a modern ideal can largely be 
explained by the difference in the two pictorial artistic tradi- 
tions, the one long, robust and confident, the other short, and still 
somewhat hesitant. The pre-Raphaelites may have been youth- 
ful, but they were never quite innocent, nor were any of them 
inspired. 


Ben Nicholson, rovEn (1932); at the Silberman Galleries. 


Stanley Spencer, so often referred to as a modern pre-Ra- 
phaelite, has been both; his religious pictures, the most impor- 
tant thread in his life’s work, presents a curious type of Protes- 
tant mysticism in which heaven, the Holy Land and Cookham 
Village, God and the people around the corner are joined in 
substance as well as in spirit. With a typical modesty Spencer 
has recently confessed that many of his later pictures have 
been uninspired by that happiness and devotion which he has 
for so long sought; they are in fact most pre-Raphaelite in 
their dogged pursuit of the particular and in their lack of any 
internal pulse. Spencer is an eccentric artist whose eccentricity 
lies as much as anything in the conflict between surfaces which 
are minutely literal and forms which are distorted. 

The history of English painting is studded with eccentrics, 
and of the younger generation Francis Bacon is certainly the 
most remarkable. I do not find myself disturbed by his carcasses 












































































THE QUALITIES OF 


ENGLISH PAINTING 








Ivon Hitchens, mit root, collection Gimpel Fils; at the Museum of Modern Art. 


and his popes, his imprisoned screamers and his benighted 
animals, but he is one of the few English painters of the past 
or the present who are able naturally and with a true originality 
of method to realize objects through paint, whose personages 
for all their contrived and ambiguous associations have a picto- 
rial presence. Bacon has always shown a bemused distaste for 
living, healthy flesh, and it was somewhat strange to find him 
a year or so ago writing an introduction to a large show of the 
work of Matthew Smith, whose equal eccentricity is obvious 
only when one remembers how few English artists have without 





John Sell Cotman, THE NEW BRIDGE, DURHAM, Collection of Sir 
Edmund Bacon; at the Museum of Modern Art. 


coyness or coldness painted the female nude or have used 
color and pigment without the reserve of taste. 

Another key which I would offer to these exhibitions is the 
English attitude to impressionism, a movement which first 
emerged in the mid-1880's with the arrival of such painters as 
Sickert and Steer and the foundation of the New English Art 
Club. English impressionism was to follow a distinct and pecul- 
iar course. Our two best nineteenth-century writers on this 
artistic attitude were D. S. MacColl and R. A. M. Stevenson 
(the cousin of Robert Louis and the author of a masterly study 
of Velasquez), and both liked to view impressionism as a con- 
stant element in the history of European art since the sixteenth 
century; the essay on Velasquez is essentially a study of impres- 
sionism in this sense. What they fastened upon in fact, were, 
to use Wolfflin’s terms, its painterly quality, its unity of effect 
and its relative clarity. They were not interested in an analytic 
approach to the union of light and color with its natural con- 
sequence in broken color and a broken paint surface, but 
rather in a broken, sensitive surface for its own sake. They 
preferred the tonal subtleties of a Manet or a Degas or the 
former’s brilliant and succulent handling to the more search- 
ing chromatic experiments of a Monet. English impressionism 
found its center in tone values and what MacColl called a 
“snatched” technique. Many of Steer’s pictures suggest a kind 
of stolid and figurative “action” painting. 

This delight in an independently precious or nervous or 
sensitive picture surface, in subtleties of tone and texture, has 
remained a constant characteristic of English painting ever 
since. Ben Nicholson has always been so absorbed by niceties 
and intricacies of textures that even his most austere construc- 
tions have a certain fragility and thinness. Pasmore, who as a 
prewar member of the Euston Road School participated in a 
movement of deliberately sensitive and tonally precise realism, 
has never lost his Whistlerian sensibility and now uses such 
modern material as plastic or metal alloy with an old-fashioned 
delicacy. Ivon Hitchens, in my view the finest of our living 
landscape painters, owes much to the free and rhythmic sensi- 
bility of his handling. 

The exhibition at the Museum of Modern Art has to an 
English spectator perhaps something of an ordinary, standard- 
author look. There are painters whose absence I regret—Gil- 
man, Wood, Burra, Scott,* for example—as much as I regret 
some of the inclusions, but in spite of this and of the fact that 
in a Museum of Modern Art show there are no painters under 
forty-five, you will, I think, receive a just picture of the Eng- 
lishness of English Art. 





*[Editor’s Note: Scott is included in the Silberman exhibition and 
will have a one-man show in New York at the Martha Jackson 
Gallery next month.] 
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J. M. W. Turner, inrerior Av reTwortH (c. 1837); collection of the 
National Gallery, London; at the Museum of Modern Art. 


Samuel Palmer. corNFiELD BY MOONLIGHT WITH 
EVENING STAR (Cc. 1830); collection of Sir Kenneth 
Clark, at the Museum of Modern Art. 



















































HOMAGE TO CEZANNE 





On the fiftieth anniversary of the death of Paul Cézanne, ARTS 
presents this month two essays on the significance of the master’s 
art. The first, by Patrick Heron, explores the extraordinary in- 
fluence which Cézanne has exercised on the half-century of paint- 
ing since his death. The second, by Alfred Werner, recounts the 
interest of the German poet Rilke in Cézanne, one of the early 
chapters in the painter’s fabulous posthumous reputation. 





MONTAGNE SAINTE-VICTOIRE SEEN FROM BIBEMUS QUARRY (C. 
1898-1906); Cone Collection, Baltimore Museum of Art. 





a answer is: Yes. Cézanne was a painter without peer in 
the entire history of art, in my humble opinion. His great- 
ness is absolute. There is no criticism or charge that can be 
made against him that does not instantly suggest an entire 
volume in rebuttal. Not only is he the Father of Modern Art, 
but his genius was universal in its scope and unsurpassed in its 
depth and intensity. By comparison, Pablo Picasso is often a 
mere gymnast. Passion and intellect; self-doubt and supreme 
confidence; an unmatched architectural toughness in design 
and form and a sweetness and resonance and luminousness in 
color; a revolutionary sense of the abstract and a poet’s sym- 
pathy with the subject (whether mountain or grandmother, 






IS CEZANNE STILL ALIVE? 


BY PATRICK HERON 


peach or pine branch); a sculptor’s definiteness and hardness 
of form yet an impressionist’s knowledge of, and joy in, light— 
these are simply the first batch of opposites that occur to me 
when I think of Cézanne. 

Not that I personally can guarantee to respond to a Cézanne 
nowadays, on every occasion. Frequently I find myself stand- 
ing in front of a small masterpiece, which once glued my feet 
to the parquet floor of the museum, and realizing that it can- 
not transmit to me all over again what it has already communi- 
cated. Painting is alive and changing, like the flesh of a man or 
woman. What it yields to you on one occasion it cannot yield 
again on another—for the simple reason that it has already 
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given up to you that part of itself which you experienced. 
Besides, you are no longer the person who had that first reve- 
lation, by the time you revisit the picture in expectation of the 
second. You were altered by it, and what you became was some- 
one for whom the picture no longer holds the possibility of 
that experience. For five years Cézanne dominated my adoles- 
cent sense of perception. I saw with his eyes; I even felt things 
with his fingers. Today the relevance of his vision to my own 
processes feels nonexistent, so I have to appeal to my memory 
and to my knowledge of his greatness, rather than to any cur- 
rent emotion which Cézanne’s canvases now arouse in me. 


B" this is personal. What I now perceive with some sur- 
prise (upon considering this question of Cézanne as an 
influence in the painting of the present moment) is the fact 
that there are still numerous ways in which his influence shows 
itself: he is still alive as a living force. If we discount all the 
varied manifestations of surrealism—with its shocking disre- 
gard of the formal values which in fact constitute the art of 
painting—and also such impure and irrelevant movements as 
social realism, we can say that there is little contemporary 
painting of any vitality that does not embody many Cézannian 
principles first and foremost. This may sound altogether too far- 
reaching a claim, in the age of tachism and abstract expression- 
ism. Yet tachist painters create their marks, their taches, in a 
plane that is parallel to the picture surface. And who was it, 
if not Cézanne, who first insisted (in modern times) on upend- 
ing all planes, whether or not they defined a receding or 
diminishing surface in the subject, and making them hover 
just behind the picture surface, and more or less parallel with 
it? This, then, is the first way in which Cézanne’s influence is 
everywhere alive today—and not only alive, but dominant, 
because today all form in painting is conceived as something 
that is tied to the picture surface at every stage. The continu- 
ous, modeled surface of a form in Courbet or Delacroix—the 
fact that a hillside or a thigh would be rendered as an unbro- 
ken, undulating surface of form; convex imperceptibly flowing 


STILL LIFE WITH MIRROR (1883-85). 


into concave, without a break between the planes—this sort of 
thing simply has not been seen in the finest painting for over 
forty years (Derain, Utrillo and one or two other masterly 
painters are outside their own time, essentially, in almost all 
respects). Instead, form has been presented, from analytical 
cubism onwards, as floating independent facets. Fragmentation 
of continuous surfaces, and the tying together of the resultant 
flat fragments into harmonious configurations—this, in a hun- 
dred different guises, has provided the twentieth-century paint- 
ers with their typical mode of pictorial structure. And it stems 
directly from Cézanne. 


eee it was Cézanne who first extended the formal 
emphasis to the very corners of the canvas with such uni- 
formity of accent that the picture reads, from rim to rim, as 
an unbroken, even, unflaggingly rhythmic design. And this all. 
over stress, this insistent regular pulse from edge to edge, is still 
general in the best painting at the present time. Yet now the 
flat independent planes (whether in Soulages, Roger Hilton, 
Manessier or De Staél) do not have to evoke an independent 
object possessing volume, as they did with Cézanne. Now 
they may exist in their own right, as the floating agents of 
a definite spatial reality: each bar or ragged island or rounded 
lozenge of flat color now stops the eye, bringing it up to a 
full stop at a precise point in the illusionistic space which the 
picture creates within its four sides. In the very last landscapes 
of Cézanne, the loose planes of turpsy paint, floating as it 
were in front of the evoked image of Montagne Sainte- 
Victoire or the pine branches in the garden of Le Chateau 
Noir, do actually perform this same function. They are ab- 
stract registrations of depth—each one bringing the eyebeam 
to a halt at a different point in depth from the next. The 
harmony involved in the experience of looking at a late 
Cézanne is literally the experience of a physiological rhythm; 
it is a rhythmic muscular experience. Imagine hitting a tennis 
ball at a concrete wall which is divided up into separate steps, 















































































































































































































































































































HOMAGE TO CEZANNE 


so that, say, each square foot of the surface is in relief in re- 
lation to all the surrounding areas. I mean, that to pass from 
one square foot to the next would involve dropping back or 
coming forward three inches (or three feet). Then imagine 
feeling the differing duration of the ball’s flight each time 
you hit it. The time between hearing the ball hitting the 
racket and then hitting the wall would be different for each 
successive shot. A rhythmic pattern of uneven intervals would 
be set up in one’s ears. And so it is with the later paintings 
of Cézanne. Each glance of the eye penetrates to a different 
depth—that is, to a different plane, at a different depth from 
the picture surface, which arrests it as finally and absolutely 
as the concrete wall arrests the tennis ball. In looking at a 
late Cézanne one’s pleasure derives, in part, from this aware- 
ness that each eye-glance at the picture sinks to a different 
depth. 


_ savoring of depth, this conscious enjoyment of the 
purely spatial reality, is something with which I personally 
am, I admit, obsessed. I find the experience I have just tried to 
describe in looking at late Cézannes is also the main experience 
in a painter such as Soulages. The measured plunge, through 
the variegated black grid, out into space! The precise drop 
back from bar to bar, and from enclosed space—or pocket—to 
enclosed space. Yet Soulages, like most other painters of the 
present, has little or nothing in common with Cézanne the 
colorist. The sum total of Cézannian color is always sunlit 
air, the soft, opalescent radiance of atmospheric light. Blues 
(of the aerial world) saturate everything, even the intense 
and burning ochres and reds of the hot Provencal rocks and 
soil are lit up by blue reflections; reds and yellows are laced 
with icy green-blue or cooling violet. The result is the illu- 
sion that blue air flows round and over all the hot forms 
presented in the picture. Despite the strength of conceptual 
structure and the nearly geometric nature of the forms, the 
sunny daylight of impressionism permeates Cézanne’s can- 
vases. Indeed the sculpture of his forms is made out of light; 
and the delicacy of the full spectrum is therefore never absent 
—as it most assuredly is from most contemporary painting. 

Except in the later works of Pierre Tal Coat (whose in- 
terest in Cézanne extends to living near the Chateau Noir), 
this light-creating, aerial aspect of Cézanne’s genius has no 
reflection in the painting of today. It is one aspect which is 
dormant as an influence. The other thing about Cézanne 
which affects the best of living painters not at all is his sub- 
ject matter. Or so it would seem. Actually, of course, it is a 
perfectly legitimate question to ask: “What was Cézanne’s 
subject?” Was it a particular terrain, a particular, known 
ginger jar and bottle (now preserved, somewhere or other, 
under glass)? Or was it the nature of light and the reality 
of solid objects? In fact it was all of these. He arrived at the 
abstract through (or in) the figurative, just as he arrived at 
the universal (i.e. the nature of form, of space and of light) 
through the particular (i.e. ginger jars and mountains near 
Aix-en-Provence). I think it is quite possible that what we 
shall witness during the next ten years or so is a rediscovery 
of the particular through the universal. It is not impossible 
that a painter like Soulages may be going to arrive, in time, 
at a more explicit reference to trees, for instance. (He has 
sometimes said that he “likes trees.’’) 








— HAVE revolutionized our concept of what pictorial space 
is—this alone would have been enough to insure Cézanne’s 
immortality, one might have thought. But added to that was 
his achievement of the even, all-over picture surface, to 
describe which some critics have used the analogy of music. 
Both these discoveries have proved permanent and decisive 
in their effect upon modern painting. Yet there was a third 
innovation which was no less influential—so long as painting 
remained at all figurative. Cubism (that is to say, the last 
great figurative movement) registered this third influence; 
and without it cubism would never have appeared, I think 
one can assert. I’m referring to Cézanne’s success in dissolving 


perspective—or rather, in breaking up the single perspectival 
scheme which had dominated painting since it was perfected 
during the Italian Renaissance. Until Cézanne painting had 
(at any rate since Giotto) a single, fixed and static focus. 
There tended to be a focal point towards the center of the 
horizon (if that was visible) and objects, and the drawing 
of objects tended to stress an underlying Italianate scheme 
of perspective which drew the eye to this central, far-off 
“vanishing point.” What was recorded tended to consist of 
whatever a single, static eye (or lens) could record from a 
single viewpoint. 

Cézanne began to smash this scheme up; the analytical 
cubists completed the job. In a painting by Cézanne there 
seem to be innumerable points of focus, in the sense that 
while you are looking at them the surrounding forms seem 
to converge on them in much the same way that those radial 
lines in diagrams demonstrating “perspective” converge on 
the “vanishing point.” One looks at the wall behind the 
sitter’s right ear, and the lines of the bookshelf, from the 
right, meet the mantelpiece, on the left, at a slight angle at 
this point (just behind the sitter’s head) instead of flowing 
straight into one another, as they would according to per- 
spectival “‘laws’”—unless in fact the wall had a slight kink in 
it at that point. Or, again, if the small “vista” of table top 
seen to the left of a coffepot seems to be heading northwest, 
then the slightly wider vista of table top visible to the right 
of that coffeepot—but to the left of a bowl of apples—gives 
the unmistakable feeling that it is leading the eye north- 
northwest. The spaces between objects in a Cézanne are or- 
ganized as though each were a definite receding avenue. And 
these avenues themselves radiate or converge; they are never 
merely parallel. Those points to which your eye is drawn all 
seem to be vanishing points. And I think this remarkable re- 
construction of spatial reality was derived simply from an 
incredibly acute awareness of actual visual sensation. Suppose 
I now look—at this instant, as I write—out of the window. 
I am sitting a little to the left of this window, so when I look 
at the window sill it appears to rise up slightly toward the 
right. But suddenly I focus my eyes on the glass nine inches 
above the sill, and at once my awareness of that rising line 
(rising toward the right, that is) of the sill, suddenly this 
almost disappears. While still focusing on this point on (or 
behind) the glass, I now make myself aware of the line of the 
sill below it. Without doubt that sill line has flattened out 
and become more horizontal. In other words, Italianate per- 
spective has only a limited veracity. You can discover it by 
looking for it. But it is only there, in the scene in front of 
you, if you construct it there for yourself. To continue, for 
one moment more, with this example of my window— If I 
look high in the aperture, towards the left (ie. above the 
sill’s lowest point), and make myself fully aware of the actual 
appearance of that sill line while I’m doing this, then I even 
have the sensation that what was the sill’s lowest corner, when 
I was looking directly at it, has become its highest. My eyes, 
moving upward across the window, actually seem to draw 
up the line of the sill—so that one has the impression that the 
point one is focusing on will always become the central point 
of a perspectival scheme. All of which we see in Cézanne—for 
the first time, I would maintain, though not for the last. 
Modern painting is full of examples of multi-perspectival 
schemes. 


EZANNE, then, is very much alive today. We lack the calm 
C intensity, the grandeur and the loneliness of his example. 
Braque alone of living painters possesses these qualities of 
the artistic saint. And “saint” does not seem a sentimental 
epithet when one fully comprehends the devotion and spirit 
of the Master of Aix, for whom painting was the most reward- 
ing, and inescapable, of all earthly agonies. His utter humility 
and his towering certainty of his own greatness were one. In 
the same moment he could, with complete, simple conviction, 
confide to his son that his studies were making slight progress 
(these being the masterpieces of his last years) and that, by 
comparison with himself, all his contemporaries were dwarfed. 
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N FIRST glance, it would appear that there could be no two 
men more dissimilar than the French painter Paul 
Cézanne, and the Austrian poet Rainer Maria Rilke (1875- 
1926)—one a stocky, muscular rustic, the other a frail, almost 
sickly intellectual. Cézanne was loath to travel and never left 
France but once, and then briefly, whereas Rilke was always 
in flight, at home everywhere and nowhere. Married for the 
better part of his life to one woman (whom he needed mainly 
as a patient model who would pose as often as he desired), 
ill at ease in female company and well-nigh a hermit, the 
painter of Aix seems the opposite of Rilke, who was too un- 
stable to remain married for long, who had countless lady 
friends, and liked to polish his wit in social gatherings. 
Cézanne could have starved to death had not a substantial 
inheritance freed him of the necessity of making a living, and 
not until he was sixty did he reap some of the recognition 
that was his due. Rilke, however, achieved fame rather early, 
and always found publishers eager to print his works. By 1907, 
when, at the age of thirty-two, he first grasped the importance 
of Cézanne, the versatile and indefatigable poet had more 
than a dozen published books to his credit. 

They never met, and yet—these passionate truth-seekers are 
linked by traits so basic as to obliterate all the superficial 
differences. Seemingly a “social lion,” Rilke remained to his 
end a lonely, insecure child. Unlike Cézanne he had a host 
of friends, but they served mainly as intermediaries between 
him and a public alien and incomprehensible. In his rather 
autobiographical narrative, The Notebooks of Malte Laurids 


RILKE AND CEZANNE: 
A SPIRITUAL ENCOUNTER 


BY ALFRED WERNER 


Rainer Maria Rilke at the age of twenty-seven. 










Photo: W. W. Norton and Co. 





Brigge (known here as The Journal of My Other Self), the 


poet declares: “I am frightened, but after the fashion of a 
man confronted by tremendous things.” This was written after 
the psychic shock of Cézanne’s paintings, and might have been 
said by the artist who, like the poet, spent his life turning 
nature’s impact upon himself into art, fighting the libido that 
always threatened to upset his balance, struggling for that 
self-expression which the painter liked to call réalisation. 
Rilke spoke of his Einsamkeitsfanatismus, and Cézanne had 
the same intense need of solitude. Rilke once remarked that 
nothing was so jealous as his work, and that, to satisfy its 
demands, he must make of his life something as solitary as 
the life of a monk, and Cézanne, who was only too glad when 
his wife left him once in a while to lead her own life in Paris, 
would have agreed heartily. 

It is a curious fact, though, that the same Rilke, who was 
to make some of the most poetic and revelatory statements 
about Cézanne, was very slow to develop a discernment of 
first-rate contemporary painting. His early favorites included 
Ignacio Zuloaga, known for his flamboyant paintings of 
torreros and majas, and two now forgotten French producers 
of sentimental landscapes; writing a monograph on a group 
of artists settled at the village of Worpswede (near Bremen), 
he extolled all but the only important one, Paula Modersohn- 
Becker, whom he ignored completely. 

But Rilke was an avid learner. As he began to admire 
Hokusai, and discovered for himself first Goya and then Van 
Gogh, his enthusiasm for Zuloaga and for the Barbizon fol- 
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lowers and pre-Raphaelites of Worpswede waned. Through his 
friendship with Rodin, a man in some ways not unlike Cézanne 
(though totally lacking the painter’s humility), the young poet 
learned that an artist has, first of all, to become deeply familiar 
with the life of things as they exist in actuality, and, secondly, 
to acquire, through ceaseless industry, the complete mastery of 
his medium in order to be in a position to re-create the reality 
of life. 

Thus spiritually and intellectually prepared, Rilke entered 
the Cézanne memorial show in the Salon d’Automne when 
it opened on October 6, 1907 (almost a year after the artist's 
death), and hardly departed until it closed three weeks later. 
He returned to the show practically every day, and nearly 
every day he sent a short essay about his impressions to his 
wife, Clara, in Germany, herself a sculptor and a former pupil 
of Rodin, and also to other correspondents. These were first 
published in 1932, several years after the poet’s death, among 
the Briefe 1906-1907. But in 1952, his widow selected, under 
the title Briefe weber Cézanne, the letters Rilke had addressed 
to her. The Cézanne letters also appeared in French and 
Dutch translation. 

They console us, in a fashion, for the fact that Rilke never 
got to write the book on Cézanne that he earnestly planned. 
In these letters one must not expect to find any appreciation 
for the excellences that have been admired by painters over 
the past half-century: the architectural use of color, and the 
simplification of objects to sphere, cone and cylinder. Yet 
Cézanne’s work helped him to develop from the traditional 
poetry, in which the poet dealt solely with his own thoughts and 
feelings, toward an impersonal one, from which the “I” is 


SELF-PORTRAIT WITH BOWLER (1883-85). 








absent. It enabled him to penetrate from the surface to the 
core of reality. The paintings taught him that creation is an 
unconscious act, achieved through selfless labor. In the letter 
of October 21, 1907, he writes: 

“The painter (any artist whatever) should not become con- 
scious of his insights: without taking the way round through 
his mental processes, his advances, enigmatic even to himself, 
must enter so swiftly into the work that he is unable to recog- 
nize them at the moment of their transition.” 

But Cézanne even influenced Rilke’s technique of writing. 
The poet learned to understand that color can be a superficial 
thing, a decorative addition from the outside (as in the case 
of Zuloaga), or, being intimately, inseparately united with the 
depicted object, can express its very soul. In the same manner 
in which, in a painting, colors “set each other off,” words 
can be laid on, or integrated, in poetry, and Rilke henceforth 
chose the latter way. 


W's Cézanne bequeathed to Rilke, then, was this: greater 
self-knowledge, leading to an objectivation through 
which péetry and the poet become one, while formerly poetry 
had been a somewhat conscious emanation of the poet. Perhaps 
Rilke lacked some of the humility of a Cézanne to achieve 
as magnificently the miracle of crossing the boundaries of his 
own individual being; perhaps he was incapable of that deep 
forgetfulness of his own self that led to the still lifes of 
Cézanne’s last decade, to some of the astounding late por- 
traits, and to the final versions of La Montagne Sainte-Vic- 
toire. Still, October of 1907 was a turning point in Rilke’s 
artistic career, and he confirmed this in a letter written almost 
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LA MONTAGNE SAINTE-VICTOIRE (1903-04 ). 


a year later (on September 8, 1908), regretting that he had 
not written The Notebooks while he was immediately under 
the spell of the Cézanne show: “Brigge’s death: that was 
Cézanne’s life, the life of his last thirty years.” (The Note- 
books came out in 1910.) 

The pivotal letter, the one of October 9, which contains 
the gist of Rilke’s observations in all their freshness, is re- 
produced herewith. In another letter he wrote, with unpreten- 
tious honesty, that ordinarily he found ‘the people walking 
around the exhibition halls much more interesting than the 
paintings, but that the Cézanne exhibition was an exception: 
“All the reality is on his side.” He recalled having seen some 
Cézannes in 1901: “How bewildered and unsure I was on 
seeing these things and hearing the name for the first time. 
And then nothing for a long time, and then suddenly one has 
eyes for it ad 

There is also a sharp observation on one of Cézanne’s late 
self-portraits: 


“How great and incorruptible was the objectivity of his 
view of himself is established in an almost moving manner 
through the fact that he painted himself without the remotest 
interpretation of his expression or self-awareness, with so much 
humble matter-of-factness, with the belief and the objective 
interest of a dog who sees himself in the mirror and thinks: 


, 


There is another dog.’ 

He came back to Cézanne in 1915, and in subsequent 
years, but there are just two references worth noting. In a 
letter of 1921 to a young girl he explains the term “fate” as 
including all “external events . . . which can inevitably step 
in to interrupt and annihilate a disposition of mind and 
training that is by nature solitary.”” The poet goes on to say: 

“Cézanne must have understood this when during the last 
years of his life he removed himself from everything that, as 
he expressed it, might ‘hook him tight,’ and when, religious 
and given to traditions as he was, he yet forewent going 
to his mother’s funeral in order not to lose a working day.” 


In a letter of the same year to a male friend he still ex- 
presses the hope of writing a study on Cézanne: 

“The infinitely grand and moving thing about Cézanne 

is that during almost forty years he remained uninter- 
ruptedly within his work, in the innermost center of it—, and 
| hope some day to show how the incredible freshness and 
purity of his pictures is due to this obstination: their surface 
is really like the flesh of a fruit just broken open—, while most 
painters already stand facing their own pictures enjoying 
and relishing them, violating them in the very process of the 
work as onlookers and recipients.” 

By the time these letters were first published, in 1932, 
Cézanne—whose death had provoked an inimical critic to 
write, “At last, the man with the ape-eye is gone!”’—had world- 
wide acceptance. But there can be no doubt that Rilke, with 
his great fame and popularity in Germany, through his letters 
and conversations, greatly helped, by pointing at Cézanne, to 
change the lagging trend of art in Central Europe. And here 
we may mention Rilke’s close friend, the critic Julius Meier- 
Graefe, with whom he had visited the Salon d’Automne olf 
1907, but who had already acknowledged Cézanne’s original 
genius several years earlier—though nobody knew of him in 
the Vaterland. “We cannot see Provence without thinking of 
Cézanne—he paints it with a positive fanaticism,” Meier-Graele 
wrote, and also: “If we except Van Gogh, no one in modern 
art has made stronger demands on esthetic receptivity than 
Cézanne.” Rilke became as much of a fanatic of pure poetry 
as Cézanne of pure painting. As explorers of esthetics both of 
them endeavored to find worlds of objective permanence and 
universality. Both of them truly gave their lives to their art. 
What Rilke wrote of Rodin can be applied to the painter, as 
well as to Rilke himself: 

“He was a worker whose only desire was to penetrate with 
all his forces into the humble and difficult significance of his 
tools. Therein lay a certain renunciation of life, but in just 
this renunciation lay his triumph, for life entered into his 
work.” 


GIRL WITH DOLL (1900-02). 
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29 rue Cassette, Paris Vle 


October 9, 1907 
To Clara Rilke 


. .. today I wanted to tell you a little about Cézanne. As far 
as work was concerned, he maintained he had lived like a 
Bohemian until his fortieth year. Only then, in his acquaint- 
ance with Pissarro, did the taste for work open up to him. 
But then so much so, that he did nothing but work for the 
thirty latter years of his life. Without joy really, it seems, in 
continual fury, at variance with every single one of his 
works, none of which seemed to him to attain what he con, 
sidered the most indispensable thing. La réalisation, he 
called it, and he found it in the Venetians whom he used 
to see and see again in the Louvre and had unconditionally 
acknowledged. The convincing quality, the becoming a 
thing, the reality heightened into the indestructible through 
his own experience of the object, it was that which seemed 
to him the aim of his innermost work; old, sick, every eve- 
ning exhausted to the point of faintness by the regular daily 
work (so much so that he would often go to bed at six, as 
it was growing dark, after an insensibly eaten supper), ill- 
tempered, distrustful, laughed at every time on the way to 
his studio, jeered at, mistreated,—but observing Sunday, 
hearing Mass and vespers like a child, and very politely ask- 
ing his housekeeper, Madame Brémond, for somewhat better 
fare —: he still hoped from day to day, perhaps, to reach 
the successful achievement he felt to be the only essential 
thing. In so doing (if one may believe the reporter of all 
these facts, a not very congenial painter who went along for 
a while with everybody), he had increased the difficulty of 
his work“in the most obstinate way. In the case of landscapes 
or still life, conscientiously persevering before the subject, he 
nevertheless made it his own by extremely complicated de- 
tours. Starting with the darkest coloring, he covered its depth 
with a layer of color which he carried a little beyond that 
and so on and on, extending color upon color, he gradually 
came to another contrasting pictorial element, with which 
he then proceeded similarly from a new center. I think that 
in his case the two procedures, of the observant and sure 
taking over and of the appropriation and personal use of 
what he took over, strove against each other, perhaps as a 
result of becoming conscious; that they began to speak at 
the same time, as it were, interrupted each other contin- 
ually, constantly fell out. And the old man bore their dis- 
sension, ran up and down in his studio, which had bad 
light because the builder didn’t deem it necessary to listen 
to the eccentric old man, whom they had agreed not to 
take seriously in Aix. He walked back and forth in his 
studio, where the green apples lay about, or in despair 
seated himself in the garden and sat. And before him lay the 
little city, unsuspecting, with its cathedral; the city for 
respectable and modest citizens, while he, as his father, who 
was a hatmaker, had foreseen, had become different; a 
Bohemian, as his father saw it and as he himself believed. 
This father, knowing that Bohemians live and die in misery, 
had taken it upon himself to work for his son, had become 
a kind of small banker to whom (‘because he was honest,” 
as Cézanne said) people brought their money, and Cézanne 
owed it to his providential care that he had enough later to 
be able to paint in peace. Perhaps he went to the funeral of 
this father; his mother he loved too, but when she was 
buried, he was not there. He was “sur le motif,” as he ex- 
pressed it. Work was already so important to him then and 
tolerated no exception, not even that which his piety and 
simplicity must certainly have recommended to him. 

In Paris he gradually became even better known. But for 
such progress as he did not make (which others made and 
into the bargain how—), he had only distrust: too clearly 
there remained in his memory what a misunderstood pic- 
ture of his destiny and of his intent Zola (who knew him 


from youth and was his compatriot) had sketched of him in 
Oeuvre. Since then, he was closed to writing of all sorts: 
“travailler sans le souci de personne et devenir fort —,” he 
screamed at a visitor. But in the midst of eating he stood 
up, when this person told about Frenhofer, the painter 
whom Balzac, with incredible foresight of coming develop- 
ments, invented in his short story of the Chef d’Oeuvre 
inconnu (about which I once told you), and whom he has 
go down to destruction over an impossible task, through 
the discovery that there are actually no contours but rather 
many vibrating transitions —, learning this, the old man 
stands up from the table in spite of Madame Brémond, who 
certainly did not favor such irregularities, and, voiceless with 
excitement, keeps pointing his finger distinctly toward him- 
self and showing himself, himself, himself, painful as that 
may have been. It was not Zola who understood what the 
point was; Balzac had sensed long ahead that, in painting, 
something so tremendous can suddenly present itself, which 
no one can handle. 

But the next day he nevertheless began again with his 
struggle for mastery; by six o’clock every morning he got up, 
went through the city to his studio and stayed there until 
ten; then he came back by the same way to eat, ate and was 
on his way again, often half an hour beyond his studio, 
“sur le motif” in a valley, before which the mountain of 
Sainte-Victoire with all its thousands of tasks rose up inde- 
scribably. There he would sit then for hours, occupied with 
finding and taking in plans (of which, remarkably enough, 
he keeps speaking in exactly the same words as Rodin). He 
often reminds one of Rodin anyway in his expressions. As 
when he complains about how much his old city is daily 
being destroyed and disfigured. Only that where Rodin’s 
great, self-confident equilibrium leads to an objective state- 
ment, fury overcomes this sick, solitary old man. Evenings 
on the way home he gets angry at some change, arrives in a 
rage and, when he notices how much the anger is exhausting 
him, promises himself: I will stay at home; work, nothing 
but work. 

From such alterations for the worse in little Aix he then 
deduces in horror how things must be going elsewhere. 
Once when present conditions were under discussion, in- 
dustry and the like, he broke out “with terrible eyes”: Ca 
va mal .. . C’est effrayant, la vie! 

Outside, something vaguely terrifying in process of growth; 
a little closer, indifference and scorn, and then suddenly 
this old man in his work, who no longer paints his nudes 
from anything but old drawings he made forty years ago 
in Paris, knowing that Aix would allow him no model. “At 
my age,” he said—“I could get at best a fifty-year-old, and 
I know that not even such a person is to be found in Aix.” 
So he paints from his old drawings. And he lays his apples 
down on bedspreads that Madame Brémond certainly misses 
one day, and puts his wine bottles among them and what- 
ever he happens to find. And (like Van Gogh) makes his 
“saints” out of things like that; and compels them, compels 
them to be beautiful, to mean the whole world and all hap- 
piness and all glory, and doesn’t know whether he has 
brought them to doing that for him. And sits in the garden 
like an old dog, the dog of this work which calls him again 
and beats him and lets him go hungry. And yet with it 
all clings to this incomprehensible master who only on 
Sunday lets him return to God, as to his first owner, for a 
while. —And outside people are saying: “Cézanne,” and 
gentlemen in Paris are writing his name with emphasis and 
proud at being well informed—. 

I wanted to tell you all this; it is related to so much about 
us and to ourselves in a hundred places. . . . 


—Letters of Rainer Maria Rilke, translated 
by Jane Bannard Greene and M. D. Herter 
Norton, W. W. Norton and Co. 











THE ZACKS COLLECTION 


An art anthology shaped by informed taste 


begins a season-long tour of Canadian museums. 


Robert Delaunay, air, 1RON AND WATER, PARIS 1937. 


QO™ of the youngest and most venturesome of the important 
assemblages of modern art to be found on this continent, 
the Ayala and Samuel Zacks Collection of Toronto will shortly 
begin a seven-month tour through the art centers of Canada. 
In addition to an extended gallery visit in Toronto itself, and 
in Ottawa, Winnipeg and Vancouver, the tour will include a 
sortie across the frontier to the Walker Art Center in Minne- 
apolis. The exhibition has been prepared by the staff of the 
Art Gallery of Toronto and is presented, in an introductory 
text to the catalogue, by Theodore Allen Heinrich, Director of 
the Royal Ontario Museum. 

It was in 1947 that Mr. and Mrs. Zacks began their collection, 
and in less than a decade they have brought together an ex- 
traordinary anthology of art—impressive for its consistent level 
of quality, and fascinating for the multiple aspects of twenti- 
eth-century work that it reveals. Founded upon a long aware- 
ness of contemporary art, the collection from the very outset 
had a complex but definite orientation. As Mrs. Zacks has writ- 
ten, “The painters we love best and with whom we feel the 
closest affinity are often referred to as “The School of Paris.’ 
Paris in the first half of the twentieth century was the artistic 
capital not only of France but of the world. Here, as in no 
other city at the time, the atmosphere was one of intellectual 


ferment, of eager enquiry, of experiment and of growth.” 

Though focused upon the productions of the School of Paris, 
the Zacks Collection has grown without any attempt to force it 
into the pattern of a systematic survey. Further, the choice of 
new works has been guided not by respect for established repu- 
tations, but rather by enthusiastic admiration for specific works 
of art. The result is that both famous and little-known names 
are represented, but dull or undistinguished pieces are simply 
not to be found. Violent extremes are included. One could cite 
numerous disparate pairs such as Bonnard and Klee, Miré and 
Rouault, Derain and Severini, Soutine and Dufy, Picasso and 
Pascin; but, as Mr. Heinrich remarks in introducing the exhibi- 
tion, “all are united by the two threads of quality and of the 
pervasive influence of Paris itself.” 

In the past decade, as the number of paintings and drawings 
grew, gradually taking up the available space in their home and 
then beginning to invade the linen closets, Mr. and Mrs. Zacks 
have had to confess to a very serious case of ‘collectors’ mal- 
ady.” They recognized the “ailment”—and abandoned them- 
selves to it, adding new works even more zealously than before. 
“No art collection is ever complete, no collector ever fully 
satisfied,” Mrs. Zacks commented; “a never-ending quest, an 
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Right: Fernand Léger, stitv Lire (1919). 
Below: Gino Severini, MER-BATAILLE (1915). 


Below right: Giacomo Balla, pessimism 
VERSUS OPTIMISM (1923). 
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THE ZACKS COLLECTION 


André Derain, ..aNDSCAPE WITH THREE TREES (1907). 


continued from page 34 


incessant search for new treasures, is the collector’s lot.” 

Along with the collection there developed a supporting 
library of formidable dimensions. But knowledge “about” art- 
ists and their work, while contributing to a heightened appre- 
ciation of works already in the collection, has never seemed to 
the Zacks an adequate basis for deciding upon new acquisitions. 
Dedications on works in their possession indicate that these 
fervent collectors have gone to the artists themselves, not mere- 
ly to dealers, and have established warm relations with them in 
their studios. They thus came to know Dufy, Chagall, Picasso, 
Balla and Severini. 


7 are particularly well acquainted with the prominent 
artists of Israel, and as a consequence Canadian viewers of 


the present exhibition will have perhaps their first opportunity 
to see work by such interesting Israeli painters as Ardon, 
Mokady, Ticho and Zaritzky. The collection is linked in a spe- 
cial way with Israel, where Mr. and Mrs. Zacks maintain a 
second home. Here a portion of the collection, composed of 
work by artists primarily associated with Israel, is housed, and 
last year the bulk of the collection in Canada went abroad for 
a series of exhibitions in Israeli museums. Both the present 
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Pierre-Auguste Renoir, MoTHER AND CHILD. Pablo Picasso, NUDE WITH CLASPED HANDS (1905) 
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J. B. C. Corot, tHe 


FORUM AT ROME (1834). 
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Mare Chagall, asove vitessk (19/4). 


continued from page 38 

tour and that of last year reflect the collectors’ conviction that 
art plays an extremely significant role in the social life of a 
country, and that a private collection finds its full justification 
only when it is shared with the public. “During the past dec- 
ade,” they state, ‘“‘we have chosen our paintings and drawings 
in the hope that one day they might be exhibited in a museum, 
as they are now, or even housed there permanently.” 

In mid-course of formation, the Zacks Collection is a living 
and changing entity; the past summer alone has seen the addi- 
tion of a dozen works—by Delacroix, Corot, Renoir, Vlaminck, 
Gris, Picasso, Léger, Rouault and Vieira da Silva. Growing con- 
stantly and rapidly, it holds immense promise for the future. 
Its present treasures, however, already offer a stimulating por- 
trayal of the artistic ferment of our century. It is particularly 
rich in the works of the fauves, who initiated the century with 
a coloristic rebellion against both academicism and lingering 
impressionism. It is also strong in cubistic works, especially of 
the synthetic stage, and it has begun to give weight to the 
achievement of those near-counterparts of the cubists, the 
Italian futurists. It is suggestively rich in the work of those 
various symbolists and poets who throughout the period have 
been preoccupied with aspects of the dream world and the un- 
conscious; striking examples by Chagall, Klee and the professed 
surrealists are included. It also reflects in superb works the 
classic French interest in the permanent human values to be 
discerned and given fresh interpretation in such homely objects 


as have always absorbed the attention of the serious painters 
of still life. 

Surveying the collection as a whole, Mr. Heinrich character- 
izes it as an “expression of confidence, through very carefully 
selected works of art, in the basic indestructibility of man de- 
spite the worst he can devise to bring about his own destruc- 
tion in body and soul, and a confident affirmation that these 
works of art are the truest and most enduring expressions of 
that segment of history of which we ourselves are part.” 


Itinerary of the Zacks Collection 


Toronto, Ontario 
ART GALLERY OF TORONTO, October 5-November 4 


Ottawa, Ontario 
NATIONAL GALLERY OF CANADA, November 23-December 9 


Winnipeg, Manitoba 


WINNIPEG ART GALLERY, December 15-January 19 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 
WALKER ART CENTER, February 8-March 15 


Vancouver, British Columbia 
VANCOUVER ART GALLERY, April 4-May 1 





HARBOR OF DORDRECHT (1953). 


FREDERICK FRANCK 


Hs show at the Passedoit Gallery (October 2-27 ) reveals 


an artist “achieving modernity as he gives up its trappings.” 


BY DOROTHY GEES SECKLER 


i een problems that Frederick Franck has faced in his paint- 
ing are not merely those of a Dutch artist alienated from 
his native tradition, but arise from conflicts that trouble most 
artists at one time or another. The liberation now evident in 
his work results only in part from reclaiming, on his own 
terms, the traditional painting that nourished youthful aspira- 
tions. This new step could not be taken until he had shuffled 
off both the search for style and the search for a special con- 
tent, recognizing that they constantly obscured and postponed 
the search for self. Certainly deliverance was always within 
easy reach in the direction offered by his drawings, pointing 
the way out of intellectual dilemmas. But often it is the fertile 
artist, full of the joy of craftsmanship, who vacillates between 
rhetorical extremes before he finds his own emotional center 
of gravity. 

When Franck settled in New York in 1946, he was re-estab- 
lishing himself for the fourth time. He had been a student in 
Holland and Belgium, a graduate dentist with a flourishing 
practice in London’s Harley Street (after his British degree), 
briefly a teacher of art at a Midwestern university, a student 
and resident teacher in Pittsburgh and a consultant in Aus- 
tralia for the, then, Netherlands India Government in Exile. 
Some of this restlessness and dislocation was caused by the war, 
but he was also driven by a war inside himself, from country 
to country and from one profession to another. On the other 
hand, the economic problems that plague most artists were 
never his for long since, with his prodigious energies, he could 
always construct a new professional life. Also, in addition to 


his activities as dentist, author, etc., he has been able, on half 
a week of painting, to carry through many commissions: print 
series, paintings of cities and industrial landscapes for Fortune, 
and murals, the latest for a synagogue in New Jersey. His 
paintings (at the Passedoit Gallery) are well collected. 

If today he can paint a trio of tin cans on a table with a 
profound sense of the delight and meaning of ordinary and 
immediate experience, this is a new accessibility of subject. 
Until now he has felt it urgent for his work to cross the Atlan- 
tic at least once a year to be visually saturated with whatever 
is “worn with time, gently eroded, humanized and organic.” 
The hundreds of sketches he brought back from: such trips, 
sensitively composed with the crow-quill pen even though 
made from the window of a car or moving train, recorded the 
life of ancient towns and vineyards or a grillwork of fields 
rolling up to the sky. This celebration of “a more humanized” 
life he contrasted with the swift, restless stream of New York. 
He was aware at the same time that something in the pace and 
tempo of the city corresponded to an energy and assertiveness 
that had been his even in Holland. 

Growing up in Maastricht, at that point in Holland where 
the Flemish-speaking and French-speaking parts of Belgium 
meet Germany, he knew, as a child, the nightmare of World 
War I, and later he was in touch with the spiritual ferment of 
postwar Germany. But if his intellectual interests dominated 
in his youth it was largely because his early declared intention 
to become a painter was thwarted by a family who had planned 
for him a career in medicine, where, as in business, they had 
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been influential for generations. In loneliness and frustration 
he turned to books, becoming intensely absorbed in that field 
where comparative religion meets psychology. This attempt, as 
he put it, “to nibble at the riddle of life,” a sustaining inter- 
est over later years, was initially to complicate his development 
in painting, and in this early phase it diverted him into esthet- 
ics. A brief and successful venture into art criticism (he is still 
a frequent and distinguished contributor to European period- 
icals) was given up as “unfair to the artists,” out of what was 
then, he felt, a superficial understanding. He had by this time 
forced his family to settle for the compromise of a career for 
him in dentistry, where an expert practitioner could preserve 
a margin of time for other interests—in fact, his real vocation 
as a painter. 


NCE he was on his own, a student first in Belgium, later in 

Edinburgh, his first sustained art attempts revealed an 
unaccountable virtuosity. He was faced with the fact that, 
superficially, he could paint almost any way he wanted to, but 
he was confused by the disparateness of what he admired. The 
brooding figures of the Belgian expressionist Permeke appealed 
to the serious, probing side of him that delved into Jungian 
psychology; Dufy and Vlaminck, on the other hand, delighted 
him with their immediate rapport with nature and the ability 
to manipulate a dynamic and painterly surface that he sensed 
in his own fingertips. Both approaches seemed attainable in 
a way that his older loves—Rembrandt, Ruisdael and Hob- 
bema—were not. 

As war rolled over northern Europe the moral despair he 
felt was not identified with his painting, but with his writing 
and religious interests. His early paintings in London and also 
those that later made up his first New York exhibition at the 
Contemporary Arts Gallery, in 1942, showed that he had adopted 


CONQUERED ORCHARD (1955). 


the dynamics and flattened surface of the fauves—which he 
utilized as a stylistic device, however, without revealing much 
awareness of the psychological content which this activated 
two-dimensional surface implied for the originators and which, 
in fact, had earned for them the name of “wild beasts.” 

The succession of uprootings during the war years, the 
odyssey that took him across the Atlantic in 1939 to Gloucester, 
then to the Midwest, to Pittsburgh—and Australia—before he 
could settle in New York, was more disruptive to his work than 
appeared on the surface. The strange thing is that he man- 
aged always to find time to paint when he was restudying 
dentistry in Pittsburgh and teaching there, even when he was 
stationed in Australia. The problem was to establish an emo- 
tional contact with these places. He could walk the streets of 
Pittsburgh fascinated by what he saw but unable to discover 
in it any human scale to which he could relate himself, and 
in the same way in Australia all attempts to deal with its vast- 
ness were frustrated. 

Because so much of his interpretation of landscape relies on 
a grasp of its broad rhythm, the scale and pattern that set the 
emotional key in the first moment of the encounter, with color 
also largely determined by over-all mood, he could not respond 
to the atmosphere of a country where he felt alien. Returning 
to New York in 1946, he was all the more determined to 
“make friends with the overwhelming city,” and, logically, he 
tackled the city from those vantage points along the harbor 
front that reminded him most of Europe and of Dufy, Mar- 
quet and Vlaminck. These cityscapes, painted in predominantly 
vertical linear divisions through which planes of scumbled 
color seemed to slide, as through a lattice, were very success- 
ful. His City from Hoboken received a purchase prize from 
the 1951 annual of the University of Illinois, and two popular 
reproductions of this period are still in circulation. 





FREDERICK FRANCK 


BULBFIELDS AT DUSK (1956). 


SLEEPING GIRL (1956). 


POSTWAR trip to Europe brought a renewed realization of 

his own identification with its agonies, and a consequent 
revulsion against these popular New York subjects to which 
he had given “a merely decorative color.” His need to cope 
with the human predicament in a larger sense now drove him 
to undertake a series of religious and symbolic paintings of 
muralesque proportion. Stark and dramatic in design, these 
reflected his despair, but in a rhetorical vein that excluded 
his positive, life-afhrming experience face to face with nature. 
When they were shown at the Van Diemen-Lilienfeld Gallery 
in 1948, they appeared like vast dynamic designs alongside the 
series of small landscapes which, strangely, made up the rest 
of the exhibition. The latter, spontaneously brushed-in vig- 
nettes of Mediterranean scenes which he called “divertimenti,” 
captured the love of light and movement that was entirely 
suppressed in the sonorous, black-dominated schemes of the 
religious paintings. Perhaps ‘the reason he felt these symbolic 
pictures had to be shown in Europe was a conviction that 
they were misunderstood here, where a similar pessimism had 
driven younger painters to a kind of abstraction in which he 
could see only its denial of human representation, not its 
expressionism. His Requiem, a series of five symbolic panels, 
his Crucifixion, with overtones of social reference, his triptych 
on a theme of death and regeneration were, in fact, well 
received when they were shown in Europe. The French gov- 
ernment bought his large, expressionistically distorted Job. 
Looking back now on this period of the late forties, he can 
see that one reason that he could not go on with the religious 
paintings was that they embodied, along with a real compas- 
sion, an element of masochism; but at the time he saw another 
danger: “I recognized,” he said, “that the split between the 
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WINTER SUNSET (1956). 


divertimenti and the spiritual paintings was a mere symptom of 
a dichotomy of the psyche which had to be unified.” 

Since the thing that was wrong with the religious paintings 
was not the emotion itself but the fact that he was giving it a 
literary expression—cut off from his real and more directly 
emotional-visual responses to the world—his impulse to shift 
away from a human subject matter was an obvious if rather 
deceptive one. He had, in his drawings, a more valid point of 
departure which he ignored. 

During all of his shifts in painting, his drawings (both his 
sketches made en European travels and his drawings made 
from the model)—“because the mechanical face of the city 
drives you to contemplate something human and organic, 
stamped with time and struggle’—had remained simple and 
direct. ‘““These drawings,” he has said, “are as faithful a tran- 
scription of nature as I can get. There isn’t a trick anywhere 
in them. It is simply as if, with my pen, I feel myself caressing 
the forms before me. Drawing has always seemed to me to be 
one of the many forms of contemplation or meditation which 
will open up the world to us and us to the world.” 

Back in the early fifties he had not yet recognized the gulf 
between the drawings and paintings, a split which paralleled 
the one between symbolic and “nature” painting. His solution 
to the latter problem was to keep nature—landscape and 
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cityscape as subjects—and to channel into color the emotion 
provoked by human suffering. His fauvish color gave way to 
browns, grays, olives and slate blues, and the racing rhythms 
settled into rectangular patterns. A show of largely Dutch 
landscapes, panoramas of flooded fields and stark aerial 
views, was well received. Yet, even in outstanding pictures 
like his view of Dordrecht Harbor, abstracted into severe 
rectangular masses, he sensed a certain constraint—for the work 
was designed to hold on to the element of place while satisfy- 
ing his demand for modern flatness. In the resulting compro- 
mise he recognized a stylization, something not his own. 

The urgent need he felt to reduce means, to purge what- 
ever was contrived, to identify more directly with subject, 
motivated the next phase (culminating in his 1954 show at 
the Passedoit Gallery), when he painted for over a year on 
the single theme of trees. Into olive trees, cypresses—always 
European trees—and trees in rain, in flood, in mist, he pro- 
jected a sense of a human gesture and a tortured growth, so 
that some of his orchards resembled participants in a Druidic 
dance. Although these large paintings were more carefully 
structured, built up of graduated planes of gray-greens and 
slate blues that European critics compared to Cézanne’s, the 
linear frenzy predominated, making them appear less like 
landscapes than collective tree portraits. 
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Above: Carlo Crivelli. st. james Mayor; lent by Mrs. 
lan MacDonald. Right: Titian, jupitH witH THE 
HEAD OF HOLOFERNES; lent by Detroit Institute of Arts. 


THE SACRED ART 
OF EUROPE 


With its current exhibition 
of “Religious Paintings,” 
the Brooklyn Museum presents 


a view of five centuries. 


oR the next six weeks, until November 13, the Brooklyn 

Museum will feature “Religious Paintings,” an exhibition 
of notable examples of sacred art from the fifteenth through 
the nineteenth centuries. Drawn from private collections, 
museums and galleries across the country, the exhibition has 
been brought together in celebration of the UNESCO “Salute 
to Museums,” in which the points of view of different nations 
and different historical periods are to be stressed. 

The earliest work in the exhibition, dating from the first 
quarter of the fifteenth century, is Lorenzo Monaco’s Madonna 
and Child—stately, hieratic, reflecting the awed piety and 
the unquestioning faith shared by both painter and the be- 
holders for whom it was intended. The latest work, painted 
in 1879, is Pierre Puvis de Chavannes’s The Meeting of St. 
Genevieve and St. Germain—stately too, and with a figural 
immobility reminiscent of the hieratic, but presented with an 
air of remote legend that could not be fully persuasive for 
cither painter or viewer. Between these two works, in the 
present exhibition, stand some thirty masterpieces, represent- 
ing five hundred years of Western man’s most serious efforts 
in art, and dramatically revealing the changes, over the cen- 
turies, in his consciousness of himself, his saints, his earth and 
his heavens. 





Giovanni Bellini, sacreD CONVERSATION; lent by M. Knoedler and Co. 


The works of the fifteenth century, with figures symmetri- Francisco de Zurbaran, st. THOMAS AQUINAS and 
cally placed and majestically composed, present a near-Byzan- ST. CYRIL OF ALEXANDRIA; lent by the Museum of 
tine nobility that gradually gives way before the humanistic Fine Arts, Boston. 
criteria of Titian, Tintoretto and Veronese. Later, in the 
works of the baroque masters of Italy and Spain, the saints 
seem to partake of a bitter-sweet awareness of the fleeting 
joys of life and an anguished preoccupation with suffering and 
death. The saints become less intense in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, better-bred and more gracious; and in the nineteenth 
century they seem to lose the sense of their importance as 
artists use them mainly to illustrate human forms or purely 
human situations. 

Edgar C. Schenck, Director of the Brooklyn Museum, has 
exercised rigorous selection in organizing the exhibition, and 
the result is a showing of singularly fine paintings. The Italian 
school, with a dozen works, is most fully represented; begin- 
ning with Lorenzo Monaco, Domenico Veneziano, Pietro 
Giovanni d’Ambrogio, Mantegna, Bellini and Crivelli, the 
selections continue through Titian, Tintoretto, Veronese and 
Guercino to conclude with Tiepolo and Guardi. Among the 
works from the Northern school are superb examples by 
Cranach, Rubens and Rembrandt. Drawing solely upon Ameri- 
can collections, the show gives only an irregular representa- 
tion of the French school; from Georges de la Tour, Vignon, 
Poussin and Claude Lorrain the selections skip to Delacroix, 
Degas and Puvis de Chavannes. The Spaniards similarly are 
spottily represented. Yet it is the Spanish school, with less 
than half a dozen examples, which asserts itself with particu- 
lar force in the exhibition. Besides El Greco’s Crucifixion 
with a View of Toledo, this section of the show presents pow- 
erful works by Ribera, Zurbaran and Goya—paintings which 
in themselves would make the exhibition a notable event. 
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Richard Lippold, variation WITHIN A SPHERE, NO. 10: THE SUN; at the Metropolitan Museum. 


MONTH IN REVIEW 


BY 


HILTON KRAMER 


B FAR THE MOST publicized art event over the summer 
months was the installation of Richard Lippold’s Vari- 
ation within a Sphere, No. 10: The Sun at the Metropolitan 
Museum. As the months pass, the curiosity and wonder sur- 
rounding the circumstances of this extraordinary event have 
increased until they may now be said to have overtaken inter- 
est in the work itself-which has remained on view, “tempo- 
rarily,” in one of the Oriental-rug galleries of the North Wing, 
since the middle of July. From all reliable reports this is the 
first contemporary work of art commissioned by the museum 


(we are told that it was “conceived specifically for the Metro- 
politan” in 1950, but it was not commissioned until 1953). The 
work itself is a construction made of gold-filled wire held in 
tension by stainless steel wires attached to the walls, floor and 
ceiling of the rug gallery in which it is exhibited (the place of 
installation was requested by the artist). It is twenty-two feet 
long, eleven feet high, and five and one-half feet deep; and 
we are informed that nearly two miles of gold-filled wire went 


into the construction. All in all, a very sizable object—and a 
very disturbing event. 
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Those who are familiar with Mr. Lippold’s earlier construc- 
tion, the Variation No. 7: Full Moon at the Museum of Modern 
Art, are already acquainted with the essential elements of his 
work: a geometrical symmetry of linear forms barely salvaged 
from their tedium-inducing propensities by a canny employ- 
ment of lighting effects. In The Sun there is an effort to ex- 
pand this linear style into a series of spherical spatial forms 
proliferating from a rotating core outwards to surrounding 
arc-shaped planes, but what is achieved is merely a complica- 
tion unaccompanied by any artistic enlargement of the means. 
The gold, of course, allows the lights which are brought to 
play on the construction to dazzle the eye all the more effec- 
tively, and under these lights the enormity of the construction 
itself, with its thousands of hand-welded joints, asserts its physi- 
cal presence more decisively than in the artist’s other works. 
Moreover, the museum has been unusually generous with its 
space, not only in allowing this American invasion of its Ori- 
ental galleries but in the size and sumptuousness of the room 
itself. Certainly no other sculptor in our time has had a single 
work so fastidiously presented—or should one say staged? To 
be sure, the comic note is not missing; the wire-screen parti- 
tions which fence off the public from touching the work have 
all the characteristics of a zoo, and not even the absence of a 
pool of water prevents one from half-expecting a trained seal 
to jump out of the enclosure to balance this contraption on 
the point of its nose. 

But if it has a comic side, this remarkable installation is 
also a very serious business, and one must ask what it all means. 
It is precisely at this point, however, on the threshold of 
“meaning,” that the critic examining Mr. Lippold’s Sun must 
stop; one knows very well that the stage has been carefully set 
for us to discover quantities of “meaning” in a work which is, 
as a visual fact, utterly and overwhelmingly vacuous, and thus 
join in the dubious collaboration on which the artist and the 
museum have themselves embarked. Mr. Lippold has thrown 
off tantalizing hints about “similarities and differences that may 
exist between East and West,” and of course his successful in- 
vasion of the Met's Oriental galleries strengthens this tack; we 
are thus invited to run off on all the “philosophical” wild-goose 
chases which this fashionable claptrap invokes. And then there 
is The Sun, let us remember, following so soon after the artist’s 
Full Moon; the “cosmic” and “symbolic” possibilities are no 
doubt equally fertile (which is to say, futile) along that line 
of speculation. Add to this Mr. Lippold’s background as an in- 
dustrial designer, the rationale of which vocation still retains 
its hold on his sensibility and imparts a slick elegance to the 
preciosity and fussiness of his visual “ideas,” and surely such a 
juxtaposition of proto-industrial slickness with the authentic 
elegance of the handmade Oriental carpets which surround 
The Sun will suggest still another approach on the “meaning” 
of the work. 

Yet, if we remind ourselves, as we must, that the basis of cri- 
ticism remains above all in the visual fact of the work itself, 
Mr. Lippold’s Sun quickly recedes from these philosophical 
elevations. What we are left with is not art but a designer's 
simulacrum of art; not sculpture, but a kind of charade of 
sculpture which, while hinting at vast conceptions, makes its 
points very much as window decoration catches the eye, and 
with just about as much “meaning.” Even the sumptuous space 
which the museum has provided for this work cannot sustain it 
at any other level. One is suddenly convinced on the wisdom— 
if that is the word— embodied in the Museum of Modern Art’s 
more esoteric installation of Mr. Lippold’s Full Moon; one is 
made to see it in an atmosphere of utter darkness, illuminated 
by tiny spotlights, in a kind of dream where no clumsy intru- 
sions of actuality are allowed to intervene between the viewer 
and the work. The same tourists who have sat in the hushed 
darkness of the Modern, staring at the Full Moon in hopeful 
expectation that its significance might be revealed in time to 
them from the tedium of its overelaborated redundancies, have 
doubtless wondered why a proximate sort of fantasy is not in- 
duced by The Sun—which, after all, cost so much more. The 
answer is that even in the sheltered confines of the Metropoli- 





tan’s rug galleries the nasty hand of actuality insinuates itself; 
those rugs are themselves emblems of human endeavor, and 
visitors do walk in and out, sometimes speaking or coughing, 
seeing each other, and otherwise making their presence felt. 
The dream is thus exposed; and only the emptiness of the 
physical fact remains. 

The curiosity and wonder also remain, but then, a sense of 
bafflement with no expectation of candor pretty well sums up 
the public attitude toward the Metropolitan’s policy on con- 
temporary art—if a series of unskilled evasions may be de- 
scribed as a “‘policy.” In lieu of policy we are usually treated 
to a fabulous kind of hokum—vide the remarks of Mr. Hale, 
the museum’s associate curator of American paintings and 
sculpture, quoted in Newsweek as follows: “Outstanding con- 
temporary art is hard to come by in the open market. A com- 
peting institution is apt to snatch it away right under your 
nose. The only satisfactory way to secure a really good piece is 
to go out and order it directly from the artist.”* Everybody 
knows what nonsense this is; the artists know it, the dealers 
know it, the critics know it, the collectors know it, even the 
“competing institutions” know it. In fact, the readers of News- 
week must be the only people left in the world who don’t 
know it. 


HE sculpture of William King, currently on view at the 
Alan Gallery (October 1-20), adheres closely to the human 
figure in a variety of gestures, some of them rather old-fash- 
ioned, some amusing, others a bit stilted, still others full of 
a soft charm which is enjoyable without engaging one’s interest 
in a really profound way. There are a number of very small 





*If, as we are told, The Sun was conceived by Mr. Lippold specifi- 
cally for the Metropolitan in 1950, but not commissioned until 
1953, there would seem to be some doubt in this case about ex- 
actly who did the ordering. 





William King, curws Boxinc; at the Alan Gallery. 
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Three sculptures by William King. From left to right: LO SPINARETTO, 


THE ITALIAN STRAW HAT and QUIET, PLEASE! At the Alan Gallery. 


bronzes—among them, Lo Spinaretio, Cupids Boxing and Quiet 
Please! (the tallest is 814” high)—which fall into this latter 
category, and one small wood carving, Tumblers (in ma- 
hogany), also belongs with this group. This is a very gentle 
sculptural style, and one of the prices paid for this gentleness— 
and for the charm and humor too, I’m afraid—is a certain lack 
of tension, of compositional drama and incisiveness; one feels 
so relaxed in the presence of these figures that it is only later 
that one realizes how little demand has been made on one’s 
feelings. 

In several of the larger bronzes (25” to 35” high) there is an 
effort toward incisiveness through a partial fragmentation of 
the figure (e.g., Noisy Girl) or by means of the figure’s disem- 
bodiment through an open-form composition (as in Autori- 
iratta, a self-portrait) which becomes, instead of a continuous 
skin enveloping a gesture, a kind of cartoon-drawing in space. 
Although cast in bronze from carved wax, this latter work has 
been decisively influenced by direct-metal sculpture, and its 
failure reminds one that this method has been at its best, in 
America at least, in abstract modes which shorten the distance 
between the technical means and the intensity of experience 
which is, in my view, its most successful subject. In any event, 
direct-metal forms strike one as ill-adapted to bronze-casting, 
and this is particularly true in the case of Mr. King’s work, in 
which the initial provocation for these forms never makes itself 
felt. In The Italian Straw Hat, and in other pieces, one feels 
too the impetus of Gonzalez’s great sheet-iron figure La Mont- 
serrat, particularly in the garment which forms the trunk of the 
figure, and here again a notable measure of feeling has been 
lost. Moreover, the stick-like arms of that figure strike one as a 
jarring eccentricity, existing in a limbo between the abandoned 
logic of anatomy and the metalogical rationale which is in- 
voked by a universe of really unique forms. Such forms are not 
apparent in Mr. King’s exhibition, and yet we never think to 
doubt his talents on that account. From the work currently on 
view one would suppose that the figure will remain the ful- 


crum of his sculptural ideas, and notwithstanding the false 
starts noted above, it will be interesting to see where they lead. 


HE “SYNCHROMIES” of Stanton MacDonald-Wright and the 

late Morgan Russell mark, as we all know, one of the 
memorable periods in American painting. On the eve of the 
First World War, in a period which was dazzlingly fecund in 
all the arts and which saw the School of Paris at the peak of 
its creative powers, these two Americans participated in the 
most advanced artistic effort of their time, following the lead 
of Delaunay and the orphists in their attempt to restore a 
vivid palette to the formal discoveries of the great cubists. The 
abstract paintings they produced in those years (shown in the 
Salon des Indépendants in 1913-14 and in the Synchromists’ 
Exhibition in Munich the same year) partook of the excite- 
ment and vision of that era—perhaps the last—in which the 
Bohemian ideal was still identified with an authentic avant- 
garde movement: an era of optimism and free-wheeling experi- 
mentation in which advanced art had not yet felt the obliga- 
tion to make its peace with the world at large. 

Under the best of conditions the euphoria of that period 
would have been difficult to sustain, and the years that fol- 
lowed were anything but the best. Russell, we know, suc- 
cumbed to something like a failure of nerve, turning to rather 
painful variations on themes by Michelangelo. MacDonald- 
Wright, however, remained closer to the abstract values of the 
synchromist style, but he too varied them, allowing time to 
make its modifications, sometimes—as in his show at Rose 
Fried’s in 1955—incorporating figurative motifs reduced to 
their abstract components in a style which resembled Jacques 
Villon’s more closely than his own early work. 

The greatest influence on the painter in these intervening 
years has not been exclusively visual but, rather, an interest 
in Oriental philosophy and the whole culture of the Orient 
of which he has made himself a student. It must be said that 
this interest has not served him well as a painter. The dis- 
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Left: Milton Hebald, vicavor; at the 
Downtown Gallery. Below: S. MacDonald- 
Wright, KOSMOGONIA NO. 4; at the Duveen 
Graham Gallery 


Uessing manncrisnis apparent in his itot exavition completely 
dominate the exhibition of his new paintings currently at the 
luveen-Graham Gallery (October 16-November 3), and they 
show, over and above their artistic deficiencies, a far loose 
grasp of that subtle equation between visual ideas and the 
historical moment which animated his best work so memo 
rably. The jewel-like luminosity of color has given way to a 
sort of technicolorism, frequently bathed in a turgid, purplish 
light, which lacks richness and nuance. In the matter of form 
one is struck by the extent to which almost every shape issues 
out of a nostalgia for the vitality of the old orphist motifs. 
But orphism, like the period which spawned it, has long since 
lost its dynamic. What one feels in the presence of these paint 
ings is the incongruous attempt to synthesize a visual vocabu 
lary so historically specific with philosophical interests wholly 
, alien to this manner of representation. 

If we needed anything to remind us of the historical distance 
between those buoyant days of synchromy and the present 
moment, we have it in the exhibition of “Americans in Eu 
rope” at the Downtown Gallery (September 5-October 6). 

| Here are paintings and sculpture collected from studios in 
Rome, Florence, Paris and London, and if they have anything 
to say collectively, it is that a flourishing avant-garde, a prodi- 
gality of new ideas, a willingness to take risks, has not bur- 
dened their authors’ residence abroad. I daresay the exhibition 


, makes it clear that the artists have their attention fastened on 
) the U.S.A., wherever they may be at the moment; the work is 
> undistinguishable from most of the work we see in New York. 
) Lhis does not mean that good work cannot be found among 
5 the forty-five exhibits. (I particularly liked two sculptures by 

Milton Hebald, Picador and Snake Charmer.) It does mean 
y that we are passing through a period in which the artist will 
t fall back increasingly on himself, on the underground of his 
t own will and sensibility, for nowhere on the horizon does 
t history presage the kind of momentum which once sustained 


his predecessors. 










































IN THE GALLERIES 





Drawings: This extensive exhibit is divided 
more or less evenly between the works of nine- 
teenth-century artists and those of old masters. 
Among the modern works are two carly gouaches 
and a late pencil sketch by Van Gogh, draw- 
ings by Seurat, Corot, Ingres, Gauguin, Renoir, 
Girodet. ‘There are several heroic horses by 
Delacroix and two very interesting reverse draw- 
ings by Géricault, landscapes about seven by 
ten inches in size, which are remarkable for 
their turbulent grandeur of cloud and _ light. 
The highlight of this part of the exhibit is a 
late watercolor by Cézanne, The Village Church, 
in which the artist, with a wonderfully light 
and lyric touch, has created the firmest of 
structures; one feels such a weight in the masses 
of the church and such a responding support 
of the earth that the white of the sky, simply 
blank, untouched paper, is completely believ- 
able as the visual truth of nature. Outstanding 
among the older works are those of Tiepolo 
and Boucher whose lines are so expressive and 
spontaneous that one is aware of immediacy 
rather than age. The same is true of Fragonard, 
whose forte however is not line but the com- 
position of masses. In his Fair at Toulon, with 
its grouped figures and over-arching trees, one 
sees a bold contrapuntal effect which has been 
repeated a thousand times over in modern 
dress. Clouet, Van Goyen, Van der Goes, Lebrun, 
La Tour and Robert fill out the ranks of the 
masters. (Wildenstein, Oct. 1-31.)—G.D. 


Tatsuhiko Heima: An authoritative form-mak- 
ing is displayed in these paintings; it is achieved 
with a sense of natural ease and stems, to some 
extent, from modern French and _ traditional 
Japanese art. This form-making is particularly 
vivified by the handling of the thin paint, the 
brilliant color relationships, the swift little scat- 
tering shapes and dark-stroked forms that seem, 
played against the larger areas, the artist’s per- 
sonal handwriting. There is a certain gay ani- 
mation, an almost childlike vision of move- 
ment, in large areas of flat color in Summer 
Interior and Landscape, as well as a sophisti- 
cated complexity in the moving-through of 
shapes in Two Forms in Red, Forms as One 
and Muted Form. These large, light-giving 


Vincent Van Gogh, rur sowrrs; at Wildenstein and Co. 


paintings retain, for all their assurance, an 
awkward vitality that increases one’s sense of 
the artist’s identity. (Peridot, Oct. 1-20.)—A.V. 


Contemporary Italian Graphics: ‘Jhis group 
of lithographs and etchings introduces the 
graphic work of Avati, Guidi, Loffredo, Abramo- 
wicz, Minguzzi and Spacal, and includes artists 
whose work in these media has been seen here 
before—Morandi, Severini, Campigli, Music and 
De Chirico. The show cannot be said to present 
any consistent character that might be called 
Italian; it reveals, no less in the graphic media 
than in their painting and sculpture, the par- 
ticular interests of each artist. One familiar 
with the paintings of Morandi, Campigli and 
Guidi can well imagine the range of the present 
exhibit. That range is further extended by the 
darkly comical Carnival of Avati, the finely 
structured landscapes of Miss Abramowicz, the 
strident, fiercely drawn Rooster of the sculptor 
Minguzzi and the simply formal, rich-colored 
Night in Istria of Spacal. A Morandi landscape 
of 1950 has an exquisite stillness and certainty, 
an air of calm penetration into natural mys- 
tery; it rewards a long look. (Weyhe, Sept. 10- 
Oct. 10.) —A.V. 


Modern Painting and Sculpture: “Modern” 
here means works of those twentieth-century 
French artists about whose quality there is 
no longer any doubt. Absent only is Matisse— 
his place perhaps forfeited to the latter-day 
French style-maker De Staél, whose two ex- 
hibited works arouse a sense of another be- 
ginning, no less potential than the observably 
fulfilled promises of an earlier era. All of the 
paintings are shown for the first time in this 
country; the show’s importance does not con- 
sist, except in the work of De Staél, in the 
paintings’ departure from what we know of 
the artists, but rather in their fresh assurance, 
we having seen so much, of that knowledge. In- 
cluded are Albert Gleizes, Paul Klee, Picasso, 
Gino Severini, Laurens, Miré, De Staél, Jaw- 
lensky, Braque, Sonneaufgang, Léger, Lyonel 
Feininger, Archipenko, Giacometti (a painting) 
and André Masson. The works range in date 
from Severini’s 1913 Still Life with Violin, a 





Tatsuhiko Heima, sUMMER INTERIOR; at the Peridot Gallery. 





cubist paper collage, to Picasso’s 1955 Bacchan 


} : . oil of 
ales, an ink and crayon drawing of the wildly 


: ; : Y@ Ther 
cavorting figures that have long filled the “ok rtr 
master’s” works. Léger’s Still Life, 1927, has aff in th 
clear, almost gay, appeal, and Klee’s The Palace® jasti 
in Four Parts is a handsome, big-looking ar. notes 
rangement of horizontal stripes surmounted |y hard 
two dark triangular turrets, unmistakably a& nus 
fortress, though mathematically divided. Againg B any) 
such settled forms (who any longer dispute ' 
recognition, now delightful, of a Picasso pin. Mez 
point-supported head weighted down by an ar§ jitio 
chitectural nose in which an eye is a window) pasin 
stands De Staél’s 1948 Marathon, an oil in which hook 
sienna, green, black, white-gray stripes strikel res 
out from the picture’s center to hit us with® that 
another idea, for which we _ have, certainly, ures 
shown ourselves ready. (Saidenberg, Sept. 16- they 
Oct. 27.)—A.V. Guer 


P r 
Ben Nicholson: A group of low reliefs, cut-out pan 
circles and squares against a bare board in color 


so subtle as to be almost monochromatic mar — 
Nicholson's return to a kind of work whic) rh 
interested him earlier in his career. Beside thee § than 
utterly simple and restrained works, his canvases § acti 
seem almost flamboyant, although they are a At 
cold and calculated as ever. All his painting § jini 
suggest still life, or a restricted group of inter § whic 
related forms isolated against an ambiguow§} opp 


ground. Within his careful geometry and mon-f jini 
otonous color, he will allow himself one stra § jimh 
tegic excess, a jarring touch of brilliant hue, a bod} 
frayed edge to a washed-in area, or a cherished 


blemish in the flawless surface, as if to insist “en 
that mechanical perfection is not everything, Byres 
after all, as if to record the presence of a fal-B mog 
lible human. At a time when there is such 2B vert 
self-conscious struggle to keep abreast or ahead sculy 


of rapidly changing styles, perhaps it is com § gric 
forting to find Nicholson still perfecting an ini § othe 
tial statement made many years ago. (Durlacher, 


ture 
Oct. 2-27.)—M.S. cone 
; pres 
The Art of the Sketch: The title of the show® jnq 
is a dubious one since the limits of the sketch B yey 
are extremely difficult to define and the preset B here 
selection observes no limits other than size. One § whi, 
might suspect that it was a convenient way oF 4. , 
respectabilizing fragments whose chief value b§ (cq. 
the precious name attached; however, this a 
semblage does include works perfectly able 09 wa, 
stand on their own as paintings, such as the pet § she 
fect littke Marquet watercolor or the very fi § ep 
ished, precise Signac, as well as rough studies exp 
for more important works, such as the tim § give 
Rodin study for The Gates of Hell or Géricaults§ ipay 
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oil of several figures for the Raft of the Medusa. 
There is nothing of the sketch in Derain’s small 

rtrait in oils, while the Constable landscape 
in the same medium is quite frankly a sketch, 
hastily and freely executed as a form of making 
notes. Matisse’s grove of trees is a drawing—it’s 
hard to say that Matisse sketches—and Bonnard’s 
unusual watercolor is an experiment more than 
anything else. (New, Oct. 1-27.)—M.S. 













Mezeala Sculpture: This first New York exhi- 
pition of stone figures from the Mezcala River 
basin is accompanied by a handsomely illustrated 
book with a text by Covarrubias on these fig- 
ures and the Mezcala culture. It is only recently 
that interest has been aroused by the small fig- 
ures, so little removed from the stone in which 
they were carved, found in the Mexican state of 
Guerrero along the Mezcala River and dating 
approximately from 500 B.C. to 500 A.D. Labo- 
riously chipped out of hard stone with only the 
most primitive tools, each piece gives the im- 
ression of having been slowly and _ lovingly 
evolved, its formation dictated more by touch 
than by sight since the appeal is almost more 
tactile than visual. 

Amulets, pectoral pieces, votive temples in 
miniature, masks and figures (these latter, of 
which there are such a quantity, appear to be 
connected with burial rites)—all remain mono- 
lithic in character without protrusions and with 
limbs rarely separated from the single unit of 
body and head. Often an animal, a frog or squir- 
rel, has been suggested by the natural shape of 
astone which determines its final form. The fig- 
ures are grave, with expressive variations of a 
most subtle nature, in contrast with the extro- 
verted exaggerated expressionism of Tarascan 
sculpture, for example, and perhaps. in their 
seriousness they lack the immediate appeal of 
other less restrained forms of primitive sculp- 
ture. Yet anyone who spends some time in the 
company of these diminutive and impassive 
presences cannot help but feel their fascination 
and be vividly aware of hands fashioning them 
over many months, instilling them with an in- 
herent individuality and existence of their own 
which communicates itself on sight and again 
as one turns them in the hand. (Emmerich, 
Oct. 1-31.)—M.S. 












































Watercolor and Collage: Although originally 
scheduled as a watercolor exhibition, so many 
members of the gallery group had been recently 
experimenting with collage that both media are 
given almost equal representation. Sal Grippi 
manipulates scissors and paint brush with equal 










MEZCALA SCULPTURE: at André Emmerich. 


dexterity to produce delicate little paintings 
with portions cut out and others pasted on, the 
whole being a cut-out itself. Sennhauser over- 
lays picture post cards and magazine illustra- 
tions with ribbons of shredded newspaper and 
speckles of paint to create a decorative montage. 
Pat Adams instills the magic of her personal 
vision into her small paintings with overlaid 
colors and mysteriously aligned little shapes, 
some of which are pasted rather than painted on. 
Clinton Hill also exhibits fragments of collage, 
while Robert Conover, Edmund Casarella, Lester 
Johnson and Allan Clarke remain in the realm 
of pure painting. Of the latter, Conover’s bright 
and forthright gouaches, with their implications 
of landscape, are especially worthy of attention. 
(Zabriskie, Sept. 17-Oct. 13.)—M.S. 


Alexander Russo: In each of Russo’s large can- 
vases one color establishes the prevailing mood 
of the whole—the rich scarlet which suffuses a 
painting of cascading blossoms, Full Bloom, the 
pale yellow in which ovoids are suspended in 
Sermons in Stone, the blue-violet of Many Man- 
sions with its central cluster of broken forms 
diminishing as they expand outward into a filmy 
atmosphere. There are several reminiscences of 
Italy, earlier and less free and fluent in style 
than the work of recent months, much of which 
was done at the McDowell colony this past sum- 
mer. The most impressive canvas is Tree Uni- 
verse, a sparkling woodland vista in which the 
forest is transformed into a splendidly illumi- 
nated cathedral. (Rehn, Oct. 8-27.)—M.S. 


Jane Freilicher: Here is an artist with an en- 
viable paint sensibility, a remarkable freshness 
and lightness of touch and penetrating powers of 
perception. That she should choose to try for 
something more than the loveliness and simplic- 
ity of her flower pieces and still lifes is to her 
credit, but it cannot be said that her overex- 
panded figure paintings are much more than a 
try. The large portrait, Arnold in Shorts, dis- 
plavs fine rendering in the head, but everything 
is thrown out of focus by the clarity and preci- 
sion of the stripes on the shorts, in contrast to an 
unwillingness to be specific anywhere else. That 
this deliberate queering of the focus is done for 
its own sake, without further significance, is to 
this reviewer a pointless abuse of the artist’s 
gifts. (De Nagy, Oct. 16-Nov. 3.)—MLS. 


Roca Rey and Fernand de Syzszlo: Of the 
two young Peruvian artists introduced this month 
bv the Galeria Sudamericana, the sculptor Roca 
Rey offers the more sophisticated vocabulary 


Kyle Morris, UNTITLED PAINTING; at the Stable Gallery. 





and the wider range of accomplishment. His 
work is divided into two distinct phases, the 
non-objective, represented by linear pieces in 
beaten aluminum with swiftly spilling curves 
terminating in delicate prongs, the other a group 
of sculptures based on the human figure. Among 
the latter are The Miners, concave bodies, back 
to back, with bowed perforated heads, the In- 
dian Chief in polished bronze, with bear-like 
stance and commanding posture, and a sinuously 
twisting Flute Player, described in an un- 
broken arabesque. His compatriot, the painter 
De Syzszlo, concentrates more narrowly on a 
singular form of abstraction, related to syn- 
chromy in appearance if not in theory. These 
canvases are somber in their basic tonalities, 
with pie-shaped wedges of closely keyed colors 
arranged in shifting patterns. (Sudamericana, 
Oct. 8-28.)—M.S. 


Kyle Morris: Although Kyle Morris's paintings 
have been seen in a number of group shows, 
this is his first solo appearance. His subject is 
the restless moving, the grouping and regroup- 
ing, that occurs in nature. It recalls, without 
ever explicitly depicting, pigeons whirling and 
flocking, the movement of leaves through the 
seasons, an unceasing activity engendered by 
light and wind. Forms, made of sharp, slapping 
brush or palette-knife strokes, dramatic in color, 
fall down and apart or climb together for a 
moment of last contact. In his consciousness of 
artistic winds, he has chosen one he can sail 
with successfully, although he does not yet 
reach, where the relationship is evident, the 
convincing scale of the similar paintings of 
Ernest Briggs. Two large paintings, each about 
live by seven feet, are outstandingly handsome— 
one a dark-borne stretching shape shot through 
with emerald green, the other a rich-surfaced, 
gray, orange, black, brown, white canvas whose 
two major forms have a quality of sedate as 
cension. (Stable, Sept. 24-Oct. 13.)—A.V. 


Fulbright Exhibition: All those artists who 
have studied abroad on Fulbright grants except 
those already represented by New York galleries 
were asked to submit work from which contribu 
tions by some thirty painters were selected for 
this exhibition. It would have presented a much 
more comprehensive picture if all former Ful- 
bright artists had been invited—if those who 
have some reputation had not been excluded— 
for the best of the second rank as seen here is 
no more than mediocre. There are certainly no 
conclusions to be drawn from their paintings as 
to what they learned in the countries in which 




























they lived; after all the Fulbright Bill was in 
tended to promote international understanding 
more than to produce good artists. Among the 
artists whose work seems to justify the grant are 
Gusta Zuckerman, whose Jazz Scene is alive with 
luminescent color and mellifluous forms, and 
Sam Fischer, who has conducted a regular treas- 
ure hunt for unusual bits of paper which he has 
arranged in a subtly nuanced collage. (Duveen- 
Graham, Sept. 25-Oct. 13.)—M.S. 


Jules Kirschenbaum: This artist’s draftsman 
ship has been seen recently in the Museum 
of Modern Art's drawing show; he amplifies 
in this present exhibit, made up entirely ol 
drawings, his re-creation of the antique style, 
and suggests again that he is interested in 
working from Diirer or Holbein as well as 
from nature. Certainly none of these sources 
is ill-chosen, particularly when the latter leads: 
the surprising thing is that the drawings of 
Maine Rocks, Sunset Hill—Cape Cod and Sand 
Dunes—Cape Cod can be regarded as contem 
porary despite the effects—the brown ink on 
parchment or toned paper, the Diireresqu 
composition, even the artist’s circled mono 
gram—that identify them so unmistakably with 
the fifteenth century. Figure studies, larger 
than the landscapes and less handsome, are also 
shown. One might be Christopher Columbus, 
another a Shakespearean jester; there is a female 
figure in a garb of even greater antiquity. (Sal- 
peter, Oct. 1-20.)—A.V. 


Modigliani Watercolors and Drawings: | his 
entire collection of Modigliani watercolors and 
drawings, never previously exhibited, was pur 
chased by the late Sydney G. Biddle from Ma 
riska Diederich, to whom Modigliani had given 
them, and who was carrying them about rolled 
up in her suitcase. Most of this work dates from 
1914 and much of it is still sculptural in con 
cept—the caryatids and curvilinear odalisques of 
the almond heads and gracefully contorted pos 
tures. An unidentified portrait in blue crayon is 
particularly remarkable for its conciseness and 
completeness in rendering attenuated head, lan- 
tern jaw and close-set eyes. The artist reveals 
his emerging expressive powers in two drawings 
in a more tenuous line, a young sailor and a 
portrait of a seated man. (Perls, Oct. 8-Nov. 10.) 

—M.S 


Henry Kallem: Paintings of Monhegan seen 
through a pink and purple-blue sunset air 
comprise, for the most part, this widely ex- 
hibited artist’s latest show. Although the mood 
of that hour determines the colors of the can- 
vases, it is the simplified forms of rocks and 


Amadeo Modigliani. \vvr: at the Perls Galleries. 


their late-day reflections in surrounding wate 
that characterize the paintings. Some, such as 
Inlet, are broad landscapes, others focus on a 
small Ebb-Tide Pool. It is this excluding, shal- 
low-depth view that the artist handles best, in 
this reviewer's opinion, and there that he can 
define, by exact color and precise shape, details 
that enrich and play against the dominating. 
darker forms. (Heller, Sept. 25-Oct. 13.)—A.V. 


Giuseppe Napoli: A young Fulbright-winner 
who has returned from a year’s study in Italy, 
Napoli shows a preoccupation with moody bot 
tles on atmospheric table horizons that suggest 
a personal translation of Morandi’s clarity in 
handling the same subject. The colors are earths 
and ochres, grays and dark red-blacks; they 
glow with a mellow light. Two large paintings 
of nudes have a linear stylization; their large 
bodies holding small heads have been seen be- 
fore, but the source is not so recognizable. In 
the quicker sketches, Napoli is also eclectic, 
having evidently admired Giacometti’s way 
with heads and figures, and in his collage of 
painted flowers and newsprint he seems to go 
back to an earlier part of the century. All this 
looking and using seems natural to Napoli; he 
returns the complimentary borrowings with a 
quality that marks a large personal talent, and 
he produces with an energy that presages, for 
a while, an unself-conscious and continuous 
painterly development. (Delacorte, Oct. 18-Nov. 
7)—AN. 


American Painters: Arranged to coincide with 
the publication of Modern Art, U.S.A., by Rudi 
Blesh, this exhibition presents work by painters 
discussed in the book. The early days of modern 
art in America are represented by two still lifes 
by Alfred Maurer, Hartley’s bleak, deep-red 
Mountains in Stone, Dogtown. and his Roses, 
harsh and vulgar in color like paper flowers. 
There is a quick jump to the present and the 
aspects of contemporary American painting to be 
observed in the work of Cameron Booth, Bal- 
comb Greene, John Grillo and Angelo Ippolito. 
Greene’s frothy naked figure seems to have been 
rolled in by the sea as it half emerges and 
is half consumed by its vaporous surroundings. 
Ippolito establishes an amazing sense of distance 
and space in his Landscape #2 with the most 
economical means; the whole canvas is a single 
hue of light blue, intensified by a few small 
patches of red and blue, perfectly placed. (Schae- 
fer, Oct. 15-27.)—M.S. 


Three Poets Introduce Three Painters: ‘The 
remarkable young painter John Button is able 
to eliminate the extraneous from his canvases 
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Gallery. 


























and go directly to the heart of each scene or 
situation which he paints, whether it be the 
aura of the small-town yesteryear (The Girls on 
the Back Porch) or figures in the vacuum of a 
slow summer morning, or the full intensity of 
«a woman conveyed in a simple profile portrait. 
He is introduced by poet James Schuyler, who 
writes that his gift is “to know what is emble- 
matic of his most profoundly engaged feeling 
and to paint it when he sees it.” Mary Abbott 
paints brilliant bursts of bloom and abstractions 
which still seem to be gardens in full array and 
quieter paintings suggesting fragments of land- 
scape, about which Kenneth Koch writes that 
“her mountains, trees and paths . . . make ws 
aware of every brightness in the air and in the 
bushes around them.” Frank O’Hara speaks of 
the “poetic silence of the self” in introducing 
Howard Kanovitz: on his canvases the brush 
leaves only the barest suggestions of a fleeting 
impression, an impression of a moment in time 
rather than an object in space. (De Nagy, Sept 
25-Oct. 13.)—MS. 


Hervé Masson: The paintings of this French 
artist, well-known in his own country, ate 
“discovered” now for American viewers. His 
subjects are boats. flowers, kitchen still lifes 
they are painted in a straightforward mannet. 
constructed of heavily impastoed planes in shal- 
low depth, thus attaining a solidity that re 
trieves them from the effect of caricature thal. 
for the most part, marks the dark-line draw 
ings of baskets, houses and loaves of bread. 
Evident throughout the paintings is a stron’ 
sense of the color natural to each subject; it 
not the light that surrounds the objects, bul 
they themselves that contain and _ retain it 
setting forth, thereby, their particular strength 
in relation to their atmosphere. Each painting 
seems to have its own palette, sympathetic @ 
the situation, rather than to the artist’s taste 
—Les Iris (recalling Van Gogh), cool blues and 
greens against flat yellow ochre; Le Potirom, 
red, orange, yellow; L’Evier, the whole range 
of primary colors used against white and gray. 
(Gallery 75, Oct. 1-31.)—A.V. 








Olivia Kahn: The oils in the artist’s third show 
fall into two categories. There are Italian scene 
in which sunny, pastel colors are broken BY 
nervous linear shapes whose quick black line 
furnish the contours of design; here it is the 
color which provides the visual excitement. In 
more recent work, mostly still lifes, Miss Kal 
strengths and virtues as a painter are more 
marked. Here the linear movement is rendered 
as a dramatic quality rather than a_ precious 
one. That is, the thin black lines no longer sit 
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ply angie the painting into a balanced design, 
put they have thickened, become shapes them- 
selves, and they create a movement and a vigor- 
ous tension within the painting. Especially im- 
pressive is Still Life #1, where a flat arc of yel- 
low cuts green and black fields, almost seeming 
to push through objects and space. Her work, 
one hopes, will continue in this direction, possi 
bly enlarging to include mosaics similar to the 
one included in the show. (Feigl, Sept. 11-25.) 

—G.L. 


Grand Central Moderns Group: For its open- 
ing exhibition in new quarters, the gallery has 
assembled a handsome show of its regular artists. 
Among the paintings and sculpture on view, 
Louise Nevelson’s slender black wood sculpture, 
Whittling Door, is a dominating piece full of 
rough integrity. Milton Goldring’s large, vigor- 
ous and rhythmic abstraction, Black Brilliance. 
a composition of blacks that shade off into 
browns or rise to iridescent blues and magentas, 
is equally impressive. Although all of the work 
maintains a consistently high level, one would 

ially mention Virginia Banks’ gouache, 
Teste Audience, with its linear elegance, Fred 
Conway’s Autumn, with its progression of misty 
grays, earth browns and clear blues, and Arthur 
Osver’s soft-toned abstraction in browns, yellows 


ibove: Louise Nevelson, wuirtlinc poor; 
a Grand Central Moderns. Right: John 
Heliker, ,ANpscArE WITH RED ROCKS; at 
the Kraushaar Galleries. 


and beiges, Palatine IJ. (Grand Central Mod- 
erns, Oct. 12-Nov. 14.)—J.R.M. 


Madeleine Gekiere: Although the impetus for 
many of these tasteful watercolor fantasies de 
rives much from Klee and Picasso, there still 
remains something distinctly personal about 
them. The body is a clumsy, complicated but 
wonderfully colored assemblage of parts, and 
the nudes, glowing in rosy oranges, pinks and 
purples, maintain a certain naiveté and humor. 
What serves the paintings most are the delicate 
phases of color, the blooming flesh tones, the 
greens and grays of Cat Woman and the fresh 
purples, grays and roses of Serenade. (Meltzer, 
Oct. 2-22.)—J.R.M. 


Kraushaar Group: Of the several notable works 
in this gallery’s exhibition of paintings and 
sculpture, one would especially like to mention 
Prendergast’s Vase of Flowers, with its texture 
of soft brown needlepoint, Kienbusch’s The 
Pasture Gate, Winter, its blue-white drifts soft- 
ening blunt forms, and George Rickey’s undu- 
lating mobile, Waves, in summer blues, greens 
and purples. John Heliker contributed an effec- 
tive piece in his oil, Landscape with Red Rocks, 
a sustained arrangement of soft, fugal reds, 
pinks. beiges and blues. Work by John Hartell, 


James Lechay, Karl Schrag, Robert Laurent and 
others was also included in a generally satisfying 
show. (Kraushaar, Sept. 1-30.)—J.R.M. 


Budd Hopkins: The watercolors and drawings 
of a young artist exhibiting for the first time 
have a fresh and individual quality bespeaking 
a serious painter evolving his own imagery and 
style. A consistent palette of intense reds, yel- 
lows and greens and a constant but never specific 
reference to organic nature, growing, unfolding, 
blossoming, set a dominant note for the show, 
within which there are variations in density, 
from a rich abundance of forms to the most 
feathery light suggestions, from labyrinthian 
penetrations of nature to the most fragile im- 
pression of a flower. The drawings evoke similar 
images in a line characterized by both delicacy and 
clarity, and an execution which is both spontane 
ous and sure. (Poindexter, Sept. 10-Oct. 6.) —MLS. 


Aubrey Schwartz: Combining a fresh, mordant 
wit with a subtle economy of line, Aubrey 
Schwartz presents some splendidly satiric ink 
drawings in his first one-man show. He manages 
to suggest nuances as well as parodies of char- 
acter, achieving particularly a sense of the flab- 
biness and decay in human forms. His figures 
are rendered with odd-shaped ellipsoid heads 
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and soft, rounded shoulders, the impression be. 
ing one of disease of the mind and the body. i 
is perhaps in his sketches of animals, however 
that Schwartz's satires are most rewarding. Th 
indignantly self-righteous Owl with the ful 
black back of a judge has greater substance 
a drawing and comments more specifically ang 
sharply upon the foibles and the reactions of man, 
Throughout, the influence is that of Ben Shahp, 
the poster, social-commentator Shahn; the wi 
and the satirical eye are Schwartz’s, though, and 
if there is a repetitiousness in the work, it is onl 
youth and the beginning of a long career tha 
we can hold to account. 
Nov. 9.)—G.L. 










(Gallery G, Oct. ¢ 


Peridot Group: New to the gallery this season 
are the works of Fannie Hillsmith and Le 
Steppat; others in the group show are Rut) 
Asawa, Rosemarie Beck, Hanna Bendov, Car. 
men Cicero, Rollin Crampton, Blanche Dom. 
beck, Arthur Elias, Seymour Franks, Leon Hart), 
‘Tatsuhiko Heima, Sue Mitchell, Constantin § 
Nivola, Philip Pearlstein, Reginald Pollad, 
Fmilio Sanchez, Kimber Smith and Jason Ber- 
ger. It is a handsome show of painters and 
sculptors who have attained definite personal 
styles, and indicates a season at this gallery in 
which the one-man shows will be of particular 
interest for their varied high quality. (Peridot, 
Sept. 10-29.)—A.V. 


European Paintings and Graphics: The Mo- 
randi still lifes, the artist's familiar bottles and 
boxes arranged against pearl-gray grounds, 
muted in tone and deceptively simple in their 
grouping, were the outstanding feature in this 
exhibition of paintings and prints by modem 
European masters. Seeing two or three of his 
paintings in succession, composed each time of 
generally the same elements, one particularly 
notices how purposeful the arrangement of his 
subject has been, and the effect is somewhat 
like hearing a series of chords struck, almost the 
same, but with slight, distinguishing variations. 
Miré and Léger, among the artists included, 
were represented by bold, bright color litho 
graphs. Works by Buffet, Picasso, Music, Cam- 
pigli and Clavé completed the exhibition. (The 
Contemporaries, Aug. 20-Sept. 15.)—J.R.M. 


David Stein: These paintings reveal a highly 
developed primitive talent that is distinguished 
by a particularly masculine strength of form and 
color. Unlike many primitives, David Stein can 
look penetratingly beyond his own backyard and 
familiar customs; paintings of a Street in Palm 
Beach, Landscape in Southern France and Swis 
Landscape are as exact essences of those locales 
as are his Connecticut Landscape, Stephana Lane 
in Winter and Naugatuck Valley, Connecticut. 
A businessman who started to study painting in 
middle age, the artist displays a development 
that is a tribute to what his former teacher, 
Moses Soyer, describes as “patient and passionate 
work.” Stein himself; so sure in observation and 
with such an unself-conscious eye for design and 
color in nature, must not have doubted that he 
would arrive at this present achievement, thal 
he would be able, as now, to set down on canvas 
the rich aspect of things as he sees them. (ACA, 
Sept. 4-17.)—A.V. 








Contemporary Negro Art: The title and @ 
tionale of this show seem inappropriate and 
inadequate: on the one hand, it is difficult © 
think of the paintings from the Romaine De 
tosses School at Elizabethville, obtained through 
the Belgium Government Information Cente, 
and those works from the South African Repub 
lic as contemporaneous with the works of Amet!- 
can Negroes also shown; on the other hand, 
only one of the latter group portrays an interest 
in subject specifically Negro—the rest evidence 
the various interests that depend on personalit} 
and training. Some political point is inevitabls 
made; its contours are simplified and its com 
clusions too easily generalized. The Africa® 
works shown are decorative accounts of Chris 
tian belief, tribal custom or, most often, flowe 
and animal paintings. Of the Americans, Philip 
Martin’s wash drawing and collage of two nude 
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figures is particularly handsome; Francis King’s 
raits are elegant translations of Café Rienzi 
life; and Ted Joans’s titles, My Mau-Mau 
Done Tol’ Me and The Results of Afro-disia, 
are as telling as the paintings themselves. Sig- 
mund Rothchild has contributed two large nine- 
teenth-century wood carvings from the Dan 
tribe, and there is a fine wood panel depicting 
the life of a Zulu. (Marino, Sept. 8-27.) —A.V. 


Harold Lewis: Having shown a number of 
times last season, Lewis now exhibits watercolors 
which carry on the abstract style of his resonant- 
ly colored oils. In the new medium, his work 
has taken a slightly more calligraphic direction, 
most noticeable in some of the smaller sprightly 
works like Optical Adventure. His larger works 
in the current exhibition, Essence of eens 
and Joyous Dance, demonstrate the successful 
transposition of his forceful, personal style. 
(Delacorte, Oct. 1-18.)—J.R.M. 


William Getman: This is an exceptionally fine 
group of collages combining shreds of printed 
and soft tones of rose pinks, browns and 

dull yellows. Much of their effect comes from a 
kind of understatement, working within a range 
of tones closely approximate to each other, with 
slight accents of gray lettering or spots of white. 
With the subtlety of his color he combines a 
certainty of composition which achieves some 
significant results. (Martha Jackson, Oct. 1-20.) 
—J.R.M. 


Salute to Modern Art: This is a large show, 
containing extensive canvases by the familiar 
names on the current art scene—Motherwell, 
Gottlieb, Francis, De Kooning, Calcagno, Hult- 
berg and Still—as well as paintings by Tomlin 
and Marsden Hartley. De Kooning’s Woman as 
Landscape, one of his now celebrated series of 
abstract attacks upon the subject, is notable for 
its slash and vigor, its urgency of pinks and 
reds. Hultberg in his oil, Tilted Horizon, is 
represented by one of his not-quite-definable 
vehicles, either vessel or space ship, pointed 
toward a blue distance, its vital sides falling 
away in its progress toward some goal, its struc- 
ture left with windows and gadgets that give 
the appearance of purposefulness but perform 
no function. Two sculptors are also featured in 
the exhibition, Lachaise by the well-known 
Standing Woman and David Smith by his Tank 
Totem, fine in its solid craftsmanship. (Martha 
Jackson, Oct. 1-27.)—J.R.M. 


Jacob Drachler: Drachler’s color is always in- 
tense; in Sundered Silence, a soft pearl gray is 
severed by a luminous, opalescent white, and in 
Lost Infancy, an electric blue form floats in a 
composition of pale yellows and sunny greens. 
Where the paintings sometimes fail is in the 
shapes which he suspends in his solutions of 
bright color. In The Return, for example, the 
yellow-green form which interrupts the passages 
of vivid blues and purples seems awkward and 
less interesting than his ameboid shapes general- 
ly are. But in his color, which is worked up to 
a maximum intensity of clouded and varied 
light, he seems always to succeed. (Contempo- 
tary Arts, Oct. 22-Nov. 9.)—J.R.M. 


John Hawkins: The lonely pinnacle of a 
ruined castle, sculptured monuments on deso- 
late promontories, naked figures in nature's 
wastelands, youths straddling a chasm on an 
upward climb—such is the material for John 
Hawkins’ bleak visions and allegorical tales. His 
fine draftsmanship and meticulous brushwork 
skillfully conceal any trace of imperfection in 
his fantastic world. (Knoedler, Sept. 24-Oct. 
mes. George Russin: With great facility 
at his command, Russin, who likes exotic sub- 
jects and torrid color, combines two modes of 
Painting in each canvas—a conventional il- 
lusionistic rendering for the figures, and an 
“abstract” patchwork of squares of broken color 

the background, creating a kind of schizo- 
Phrenic whole. (Little Studio, Sept. 6-19.) . . . 
Claudine: There is a gradual lightening of 
Palette and of touch from the more _heavy- 
handed early paintings to the light-suffused 
Majorcan scenes in which the dark of a twist- 
ig olive trunk and the golden hues of the 
buildings are painted with freshness and re- 
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Artists: 


DO YOU WISH TO EXHIBIT YOUR WORK? 


Have you complete information about the numerous 
opportunities in national and regional exhibitions 
throughout the country? 








Learn about them — plan your exhibition program 
with the AEA Annual Directory of Open Exhibi- 
tions for 1956-57, bigger than ever, containing 
full information on over 120 shows, “The Business 
of Exhibiting,” and a Calendar Index listing the 
shows in the order of their entry deadlines. Just 
off the press. One dollar. Reduction on orders for 
over six copies. 








Mail today. (Please print.) 
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IN THE GALLERIES 


straint. Her drawings have a pleasing cleanness 
and architectural sense with the vacant spaces 
activated effectively by the black design. (Ba- 
rone, Sept. 18-Oct. 9.)—MLS. 


Caravan Group: the verve in Charlo’s bold 
sweeps of the brush, the originality of Gordon 
Brown’s eerie collage suggesting a solar eclipse, 
and the forthright individuality of Talequah’s 
Worship make their work particularly notice- 
able among the diverse contributions by many 
painters. (Caravan, Sept. 9-29.)—M.S. 


Alfred Rogoway: Rogoway paints squat figures 
with large heads and slanting eyes, with tiny 
hands and feet as though afraid of the extremi 
ties where contact outside the self is made. He 
uses color to establish moods of loneliness or 
warmth and creates a lively surface through 
heavy textures which might be more expres- 
sively employed. The oversize painting Fairytale 
is a composite of kings and lost children, angels 
and satyrs, animated forests, vast wastes and 
dark shores conveying a sense of the fabric of 
which all fairy tales are woven. (Barone, Oct. 
10-Nov. 8.)—M.S. 


Isabella Banks Markell: Known primarily as 
a portrait artist, Isabella Banks Markell presents 
here a selection of small oils and watercolors 
painted on her travels in many corners of the 
world. None of these paintings is brought to 
the high polish of her portraits, but rather 
left in the spontaneous and immediate state 
of a traveler's impressions. She conveys, with- 
out laboring the point, a perceptive insight in- 
to the mood of a place. The white buildings 
of Istanbul glisten above the water, scnding 
their finger-like minarets into the sky; the 
Acropolis looms high on its pedestal of rock, yet 
dwarfed by the wall of mountain above it. 
From the towers of Munich to the palins of 
the Virgin Islands move the telling brush and 
the ever fresh perception, taking us on vicarious 
voyages, in the guidance of an expert. (Bodley. 
Oct. 8-20.)—M.S. 


Jurors Show: Lhe work of twenty-four artists 
who served as last year’s jurors is presented in 
an eclectic exhibit which ranges from the 
cloying romanticism of Leon Kroll to the sub- 
tle and strong abstraction, #10, by Philip Gus- 
ton. Standing midway between these two very 
stylized works is the homespun primitivism 
of Sol Wilson. For the arresting and eccentric 
still lifes of Walter Murch there are no avail- 
able categories. He paints portraits, as it were, 
of groupings of dissimilar but not clashing ob- 
jects and of inexplicably assembled  quasi- 
machines. The objects themselves are prosaic 
—a clothes drier, a ball, a leaf—but the feeling 
of the painting is as if he were under the 
guidance of a dream, and he succeeds in at- 
taching to these objects all the mystery and 
calm of an irreducible revelation. Since the 
objects are not torn from any strong cultural 
gestalt and are not put into an unlikely relation, 
the effect is not similar to that of the surreal 
ists; they are like totems which have survived 
their history; they are mysterious but no 
longer magical. Also notable in this exhibit are 
works by Fine, Tam, Dickinson, Avery and 
Vickrey. (City Center, Sept. 12-30.)—G.D. 


Moskin Group: A selection of posters, drawings 
and paintings by noted artists includes Giaco- 
metti lithographs of cluttered yet oddly vacant 
interiors and a drawing by the same artist of a 
seated woman which leaves all his working proc- 
esses revealed; one of Matta’s bone-strewn, insect- 
ridden landscapes of the mind; several indiffer- 
ent watercolors by Henri Michaux; and a col- 
lection of the elegant posters for Galerie Maeght 
exhibitions, among them Steinberg’s superb fluid 
drawing of the railway station. Victor Brauner’s 
unique method of painting with colored wax 
scraped down to a glossy surface gives an enam- 
eled appearance to his disturbingly correct man- 
cow creation. A series of three Picasso posters for 
an exhibition at Vallauris in brown and white, 
surely done in a matter of minutes, offer in their 
ingenious variations on a simple theme another 
proof that the ever welling stream of invention 
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ZABRISKIE 


from a single brain flows on unabated. (Moskin. 
Sept. 18-Oct. 20.)—M.S. 


| SCULPTURE 
Staten Island Painters: \ group of the Island's | 


artists combined to produce an effective show 


ranging from the primitive style of Henrietta | H I 7 
§choppel to the bright, vigorous abstractions of | | 
Earl Pierce and Thomas Young. Rosemary | 
Tung’s Collage, John Russo’s gouache in blues 
and blacks, Staten Island Ferry, and Fred Bus- 
ing’s shimmering, impressionistic Landscape PART Il 
were among the more impressive works shown. : - 
The over-all impression of the exhibition, which Exhibition e@ October 9—N ovember 3 
included work by Gerald Bernstein, Frances | 
Christoph, Myrna Harrison, Stanley Jorgenson, 
Frieda Mulcahy, Setta Solakian and Elizabeth 
Varva, was one of vigor and earnestness which, 
though uneven in its talents, nevertheless avoided FINE ARTS ASSOCIATES 
the merely slick. (Pietrantonio, Aug. 14-31.) | OTTO M. GERSON 
—Jj.R.M. | 


41 East 57 St. (16th fleor) New York 22 
Antonio Clavé: The lithographs in this large 
collection provide a_ lively, decorative com- 
mentary on the familiar themes of the past 
thirty years—the cardplayers, the still lifes with 
fish, the artist at work, birds, bulls and circus 
figures. Clavé works within the framework of 


perception which has been developed by Pic- I H O I S O N 
asso, Braque and Chagall, but he brings to his 

medium an obvious resourcefulness of design. 

These lithographs are unusual in their richness 
of color, texture and linear variety. In his use ST. NN: ¥ 
of space, which is described by a series of re- DURLACHER BROTHERS, 11 EAST 57 oe 
ceding surfaces like the flats of a stage-set, one | 

sees his connection with the theater; and in his 
complex technique one sees the redemption of aaa rut tt 
Saarity from aodaeicdibes Clavé’s aa of POT LU LUO OL LLL LULU LL {ALULANHvONUdONOVOdONdNUURONTET ES 
which Nature morte aux poissons is a good ex- 3 

ample, are surprisingly somber; they are with 


| e e 

out the decorative effect of the lithographs, and | = modern paintings an scu pture 
one feels that he is seeking in them a more = 

personal statement. (The Contemporaries, Oct. | = 

827.)—G.D. 


| PIERRE MATISSE 
John Kacere: Whe large canvases here tend to | 


be incoherent as though all voices were drowned | : 41 EAST 57 STREET, NEW a 


out in a storm which doesn’t subside. One is | ee 
overwhelmed by the profusion of jostling, cluster- — 
ing shapes and colors and interweaving lines. 


e * 
There is a good deal of painterly ability, with a Galerie de Bra ux 


remarkable energy in the wielding of the brush, | 

but it needs channeling and a aie force | 131 East 55 Street, N. Y. C. 

to give it meaning. By contrast the small can- | 

vases represent tranquility itself through the ab- k CHARD 3l ow 

sence of the nervous line and the careful and 

harmonious juxtaposition of colors which sug- 

gest sunlit hills and fields beneath a passive | From October Ist to October 20—OILS 
white sky. In these latter paintings which lack | 

the bravura and the confusion of the large | 

works, the artist achieves a quiet, simple state- 
ment of beauty which brings joy to the observer. 
(Zabriskie, Oct. 15-Nov. 3.)—M.S. 


Rosa Johannson: It is a tribute to the painter's | : ~ G i M Dp - ‘ el | S 
very strong imagination. rather than to any | = 
primitivism that cannot be taught, that . 


her 
weird figures of Girl in a Red Skirt and Musician 


~~] 50 SOUTH MOLTON ST. 
are not encased in theoretical horizontals and . 


. 4 . . G ® ef. 
verticals that might have influenced her studies. LONDON W.1 
any more than is her Nightscape a rehearsal of | 


form values that might serve others well. This | LYNN LEADING CONTEMPORARY 

lat painting is a lively, wet-night scene, in F a nd SCULPTORS 
which lights illuminate dark, umbrella-carrying | CHADWICK BRITISH PAINTERS a 

silhouettes. In this work the artist demonstrates Standing Figure Agents for Ben Nicholson 

that she can infuse more generalized views of 

life with the same portentous feeling that is the | 


| Height 18 inches FRENCH XIXth and XXth CENTURY 
greatest strength of the more symbolic works iii PAINTINGS 
mentioned above. Etchings and lithographs are ” : Pers 

LL ERY 9 abo shown. (Kottler, Oct. 8-20.)—A.V. e es 


¢ 57 : 
SS Julio Girona: Girona’s abstractions are well 
constructed, admirably and fluently executed and 
knowledgeably conceived, yet the total impression 


conveyed by his show is one of mild pleasure L & EV & a G A L L = @ Y 
at such handsome arrangements of color, shape 
and line without the sense of a pectin geese 
ing impact. Areas of color are neatly dovetaile 
sallery with swiftly looping line darting about them to SELECTED 
f@eate a slight spatial tension; some canvases 
2 are bathed in a single color out of which emerge XIX & XX CENTURY 
= patches of light, isolated forms which seem to 
ct. 15-Nov. 3 pivot slowly in a void. In one of the strongest 


: FRENCH PAINTINGS 
Paintings, The Blue Road, a broad gash of light | 
cuts deep into the midnight blue, suggesting the 
FRE Silden opening of a chasm in the earth, but in CONTEMPORARY BRITISH 


Most of the work all the elements are too bal- 
anced to arouse interest. (Schaefer, Sept. 24- 


Oct. 13.)—M.S. 
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Chicago Sculptors: That sculpture flourishes 
in Chicago is the thesis of this exhibition, which 
brings to New York the work of seven Chi- 
cagoans who do not regularly exhibit here. No 
style is dominant and the range runs from 
Miriam Burke's small but statuesque terra-cotta 
nude, tenderly modeled and conveying a sense 
of dignity and grace, to a ceiling-height sculp- 
ture of figures in welded steel by Thomas Kap- 
salis—strangely the diminutive figure seems to 
have more stature than the gigantic one. Alfred 
Brunettin immobilizes his Witness in a cage of 
a continuously winding metal band, rather un- 
usual in concept, and Harold Kerr hangs a hand- 
some linear relief in silhouette against the wall. 
(Barone, Sept. 4-14.)—M.S. 


Artist as Reporter: These quick, terse vignette 
drawings, which form a compact and sometimes 
moving report on the Montgomery bus boycott, 
have much to recommend them: a facility of 
line, an accuracy of movement and _ gesture, 
and a sense of the dramatic which intensifies 
the subject. Executed by Harvey Dinnerstein 
and Burt Silverman, they recapture the tradi- 
tion, if not the mastery, of Goya and Daumier. 
(Davis, Sept. 28-Oct. 20.)—J.R.M. 


Richard Blow: An impression of boredom, of 
an impetus to paint which has long since lost 
everything but momentum, is conveyed by the 
canvases of this well-traveled artist. A few early 
works in a conservative style—the bay at Genoa 
with echoes of Guardi—set off the procession 
of more recent paintings, nudes and portraits 
and vases of anemones, done in a crude imita- 
tion of Matisse, and a scattering of meaningless 
abstractions. There is, to be sure, a certain di- 
rectness of approach, a kind of honesty which 
refuses to push a painting any farther than the 
artist’s initial interest will carry it, a rejection 
of embellishment or refinement, so that each 
statement is simple and self-contained. Unfor- 
tunately the statement lacks profundity and 
fails, on the other hand, to be particularly fresh 
or spontaneous. (De Braux, Oct. 1-20.)—MS. 


Poindexter Group: There is a sense of impend- 
ing crisis in the menacing blacks and scuttling 
small forms in Stephen Pace’s large tumultuous 
canvas, while all is sunny and serene in Hyde 
Solomon's light-drenched landscape created out 
of a hail of sharp strokes. Joe Stefanelli’s glori- 
ously colored canvas has a light all its own 
caused by layers of underpainting vibrating be- 
neath the mat yellow and orange surface. Leland 
Bell’s centurian-like self-portrait indicates the 
growth which is taking place within this artist’s 
restricted focus, and Kerkam likewise exhibits 
a new version of his perennial self-portrait with 
the figure half-consumed in darkness. Other 
members of the gallery group are represented 
by recent paintings. (Sept. 10-Oct. 6.)—M.S. 


Robert Fasola: An Italian chemical engineer 
and former pupil of Fermi, Fasola, who died 
last year, brought his scientific investigations to 
bear on art, believing that it was necessary to 
introduce the fourth dimension quite literally 
into art, that “without time nothing: exists.” 
His theories are extremely complex; his elabo- 
rate “artistic” experiments speak more of the 
laboratory than of the studio, and unfortunate- 
ly are more adaptable to commercial display 
than to the service of the muse. Series of parallel 
sheets of plastic are placed one behind the other, 
and on each he has etched and colored a sepa- 
rate portion of an abstract design or an architec- 
tural vista, so that seen from the front, the effect 
is that of looking into a stereopticon, or, to be 
more current, genuine 3D. Time, of course, is a 
matter of optics and enters into the observation 
of any work of art without being artificially in- 
stilled. His determination to give movement to 
the static object carries over into his temperas 
in which countless bands of color overlaid with 
wavy lines are painstakingly arranged to create 
an illusory vibration. (Sagittarius, Sept. 25-Oct. 
13.)—MS. 


Ray Fink: These highly original metal sculp- 
tures, fashioned of steel and bronze with all 
sorts of addenda of an objet-trouvé nature, are 
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generally intended to suggest some symbolic or 
literary interpretation. Small figures on a turn- 
table surround a fantastic tree in Secret Garden; 
two bits of scrap metal clambering over a length 
of drainpipe are titled Jack and Jill; Thou Say- 
est It is an impaled horizontal figure suggesting 
a fakir on his bed of nails. There are drawings 
and sculptures of twins inside and outside the 
womb (one bears the title Wombmates) and 
some composite creatures half-bird and half-ani- 
mal, as well as several very handsome hanging 
pieces. The most eloquent work is the least pre- 
tentious, Scream, a beautifully carved straining 
head of a colt in gleaming-surfaced wood. 
(White, Oct. 9-Nov. 3.)—M.S. 


Emily Lowe: In their soft pastel colors and in 
their schemes, these paintings explore a world 
of sentiment and nostalgia. At their best, as in 
Spray of Yew Berries, with its ghostly opales- 
cent figures, and in The Young Morn, with its 
bright sun rising .into vaporous, rainbow-hued 
clouds, they attain a distinctly personal idiom. 
Others, like Two Butterflies, though interesting 
in their range of colors, tend to dissipate into 
vague feelings. (Eggleston, Oct. 22-Nov. 10.) 
—J.R.M. 


Bisaccio, Boros and Mukai: In a three-man 
show of oils within the representational tradition, 
Billi Boros achieves the most consistent level of 
achievement with a series of well-painted fig- 
ure studies and still lifes, one of the best of 
which is Teapot and Oranges. Mukai’s still lifes, 
solidly painted in generally rich brown and cop- 
pery tones, find their best expression in his 
large composition, Still Life with Dutch Oven. 
Bisaccio, who shows large, variously colored 
studies of the nude, manages a success in Color 
Frieze, but in others, as in Kneeling Figure, 
gives evidence of having difficulties in realizing 
the figure itself. (Studio 41, Oct. 8-31.)—J.R.M. 


V. J. Gatto: A retrospective exhibition of this 
primitive painter, a former boxer, features jungle 
scenes, cabarets and vivid fantasies, ranging from 
the earlier almost bas-relief oils, like Babylon, 
to the later more painterly productions, like 
Carnival, a bright, brassy composition teeming 
with figures. Among the more engaging of the 
works on view is his early landscape with figures, 
The John L. Sullivan Beer Party at South Beach. 
(Barzansky, Oct. 9-22.)—J.R.M. 


Roy M. Mason: The control of the medium is 
almost always letter-perfect in these sumptuously 
colored watercolors. He captures the sheen and 
gloss of birds in flight, the glint of morning 
water, the dappled passage of deer through a 
copse of trees. (Grand Central, Oct. 9-20.) ... 
Mary Jean Alexander: Detailed, well-ordered 
watercolors and oils of Italy, Switzerland and 
the Midwest, among the better of which are 
Barn on the Springville Road and Roman 
Bridge, Avignon. (Barzansky, Sept. 25-Oct. 6.) 
..- Laurence Blair: Delicate, high-keyed scenic 
views in watercolor. (Grand Central, Oct. 2-12.) 

—J.R.M. 


New Roster Group: A selection of canvases that 
represents each of the twelve artists on this gal- 
lery’s 1956-57 roster indicates that a great variety 
of tastes may be suited here. Arnold Blanch 
shows a strongly decorative painting, Tropical 
Tree, Doris Lee a charming, Early-American- 
inspired Red Bouquet, Joe Jones a pleasantly 
pastel, linear vista of Bicycles with Ships, William 
Ward Beecher a surrealistic trompe-l’oeil called 
Children’s Party, Luigi Lucioni exactly painted 
Vermont leaves and trees in Greens and Grey, 
Joseph Hirsch an abstractly designed section of 
Taxi with Man. Completing the roster are 
Zygmunt Menkes, Joseph Floch, Albert John 
Pucci, Lily Harmon and Ruth Vodicka, the one 
sculptor in the group. (AAA, Sept. 17-Oct. 6.) 

—A.V. 


James Frankfort and Morton Janto: The can- 
vases of both of the painters shown derive from 
Jackson Pollock; they take, however, different 
points of departure from his work. Morton 
Janto’s paintings present, for the most part, 
large black forms structured of small areas of 
controlled linear drippings within their brushed 
contours. Areas of red-orange, yellow ochre and 
shades of gray illuminate the interstices. Frank- 
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fort’s canvases are made of slashingly stroked 
shapes, bright-colored within the heavy black 
lines, formed by a simple background into a 
unit, that suggest swift-moving human activity. 
His painting #/, particularly, shows a sure 
sense of personal style that releases him from 
any superficial obligation to Pollock’s “Totem” 
series. (Marino, Oct. 6-31.)—A.V. 


Anna Reiter: Pastel-colored oils, flower pieces 
and landscapes are shown, along with a painting 
of two figures, an orange-suited male and a 
white nude, seated Jn the Park. This painting 
and a promenade On the Deck are particularly 
interesting, for the jaunty primness of the figures 
and the rather engaging subjects as well as for 
the white-paint drawing that seems character- 
istic of the artist. (Kottler, Sept. 24-Oct. 7.)—A.V. 


Petite Group: A heterogeneous group of paint- 
ings and artists ranging from a lively East Side 
watercolor by Donald Bloom to a new oil, 
Panic, by John Groth. Perhaps the most inter- 
esting painter represented is Helen Wolf, with 
a seated figure of a woman in red. Miss Wolf's 
careful attention to structural detail and her 
meticulous shading of color reveal a capable, 
maturing talent. (Sept. 17-Oct. 3.)—G.L. 


Watercolor Annual: Margaret Layton’s Blue 
Dragger, a linear abstraction after Klee and 
Feininger, is an exception to the indifferent 
craftsmanship and sensationalism which mar 
this large exhibition by Greenwich Village 
painters. (Village Art Center, Sept. 10-21.)—G.D 


Marvin Montvel-Cohen: The brash colors and 
vigorous rhythms of the oils and caseins in 
this show, which is the artist’s first, reveal a 
strong influence of both fauve and expression 
ist art. The paintings, which are mainly of 
flower arrangements and city streets, suffer 
architecturally from the artist’s obvious pre 
occupation with intensity. (Morris, Oct. 9-20.) 

GD 


Roy D. Parker: In these country views by a 
seventy-four-year-old primitive painter, there are 
no shadows; houses, hills, the man leading the 
horse across the green field are all bathed in a 
cool, blue light. The atmosphere, as in Revolu- 
tionary Hill #1, is that of fresh crisp mornings; 
the painting itself is tidy and trim. (Panoras, 
Oct. 1-13.)—J.R.M. 


Harold Anton: Design for Sentimenial People, 
in various reds, blues, bright yellows and cool 
greens, is one of the more successful oils in this 
exhibition of abstractions. The Egyptian, though 
pleasant in its color, in its forms hovers too 
close to the literal figure without breaking into 
a purposeful abstraction of it, and the resultant 
figure seems a haphazard gesture at abstraction 
without actually achieving it. (Burr, Sept. 30 
Oct. 17.) —J.R.M. 


Alexandria Pregel: Still lifes predominate iu 
this group of about twenty well-executed, rather 
academic oils. The realistic details are ac- 
curately handled, the draperies graceful, the 
colors mellow and harmonious, but one does 
not feel that such a conception of painting 
generates much excitement. (Wildenstein, Oct 
17-29.)—G.D. 


Greta Schreyer: A Viennese by birth and train- 
ing, jewelry designer Schreyer presents a first 
one-man show of gaudy still lifes and gav, coni- 
cal sailboats on rainbow seas, the whole a lus- 
cious spread of texture and hue, laid on with 
carefree impetuosity. (Crespi, Oct. 1-13.) .. . 
Everett Hoffman: A gamut of subjects from 
classical mythology to the primitive jungle to 
drab present-day interiors is matched by an 
equally diverse range of styles, and the result is 
an unconvincing eclecticism. (Crespi, Oct. 15- 
27.) . . . Isaias Cabezon and Israel Roa: \ 
pair of Chilean watercolorists exhibit a group of 
competent if undistinguished landscapes of their 
rolling hills and pleasant seacoast. Cabezon 
achieves a pervasive muted quality which gives 
his paintings a hazy timelessness, while Roa’s 
attention to local detail is best employed in two 
bright and attractive gouaches. (Sudamericana. 
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Sept. 17-Oct. 6.) .. . Jean Fabert: Finding his 
inspiration chiefly in the New York scene, Fabert 
describes the density of the cityscape with deft 
brush drawing, blocking in areas of color to 
enliven his facile sketching. (Little Studio, Oct. 
11-24.) .. . David Berger: A happy mood key- 
notes this group of whimsical paintings of ten- 
der parents and pixie-like children in Arcadian 
settings. Gay birds, leafy bowers and humorous 
animals are drawn in delicate line over glowing 
soft colors which lend a dreamlike charm to 
these serene and uncomplicated canvases. (Little 
Studio, Sept. 26-Oct. 10.) . . . Virginia Berres- 
ford: In these highly stylized flower paintings 
watercolors are manipulated with maximum calcu- 
lation to achieve precisely those contrived effects 
dictated by a rigidly conceived design. Equally 
flawless are several limpid abstractions and a 
few paintings of wild ducks immobile on glassy 
waters. (Bodley, Sept. 18-Oct. 6.)—M.S. 


Gottfried Honegger and Warja Honegger- 
Lavater: Well-designed, subtly colored litho- 
graphs of forms abstracted from nature by the 
former, and urbane, witty little etchings, some- 
times reminiscent of Klee, by the latter. (Wit- 
tenborn, Sept. 4-18.) . . . Karl Priebe: Birds, 
animals and figures bathe in the pastel mists 
of Priebe’s recent tempera paintings. (Hammer, 
Oct. 2-20.) . Samuel Himmelfarb: The 
Rapid Summer Died, an abstraction in soft 
greens and browns, is one of the more remark- 
able oils in this exhibition of vigorous, lushly 
colored abstractions. (Panoras, Oct. 15-27.) .. . 
Irma Diaz: Tempera views of Mexico, with a 
particularly noteworthy series of a volcano erupt- 
ing. The brushwork is generally well controlled, 
and the sense of color promotes an effective 
mood. (Wellons, Oct. 1-13.) .. . Einar Lunden: 
A consistently sensitive talent both in his water- 
colors and in his oils. Among the latter, one 
of the best is On a Scotch Moor, a small work 
in rich, dense blues, purples and grays. (Con- 
temporary Arts, Oct. 1-19.) ... Howard Mandel: 
Although the color, which is both vivid and 
tasteful, strengthens these semiabstract fantasies 
of figures in architectural settings, the styliza- 
tion does not often get beyond the stage of a 
clever formula. (Roko, Sept. 24-Oct. 17.) ... 
Arnold Hoffmann: Hoffmann’s attack in his 
oils is both vigorous and brisk, and his best 
paintings of the Spanish landscape in this series 
have some of the moody quality of Kokoschka. 
Others tend to be muddy and cluttered. (Wel- 
lons, Oct. 8-20.) . The Contemporaries: 
A special edition of graphic works includes 
Milton Avery’s Blue Dove and Carol Summers’ 
Siena, as well as some noteworthy prints by 
Graham Sutherland, Stuart Davis and Emilio 
Sanchez. (Aug. 20-Sept. 15.) . . . Midtown: For 
its fifth exhibition of “Art in Interiors,” the 
gallery is showing a number of tasteful interiors 
incorporating paintings and sculpture by con- 
temporary artists. Works by William Palmer, 
Arlene Wingate, Betty Parsons and Robert Vick- 
rey are among those on view. Of the interior 
exhibitions, John B. Wisner’s provincial dining 
room is particularly notable. (Sept. 25-Oct. 17.) 
. . . Wittenborn: A series of color prints from 
L’Oeuvre gravée included examples by Music. 
Poliakoff and Clavé. (Sept. 19-30.) . . . Chase: 
Witter’s landscapes and still lifes stood out in 
this group exhibition which contained interest- 
ing work by Lois Jean Knobler and Lily Orloff 
as well. (Sept. 4-15.) . . . Roerich: A series of 
drawings and paintings employing traditional 
Chinese brush techniques, the work of Marion 
Windsor and Gwendolyn Winser offers some 
finely rendered flower studies, including an espe- 
cially delicate watercolor of red peonies. (Sept. 
16-Oct. 14.) . . . James: Alvin Most’s Figure 
Study, a solidly structured work in charcoal and 
pastel, and Ginny Schnell’s colorful Klee-like 
arrangements of bright squares of paint are 
notable in this group exhibition which includes 
paintings by Margaret Bartlett, James Billmyer, 
Jerry Samuels, Lowren West and Nieves Bill- 
myer. (Sept. 21-Oct. 19.) . .. Mileh: Sidney Lauf- 
man’s cool green landscape, Trees by the Road, 
and Morris Blackburn’s dark harbor view, Hill- 
side and Boats, are the standouts in this ex- 
hibition of contemporary American oils. (Oct. 
1-31.)—J.R.M. 

For two weeks beginning October 15, the work 
of the late Alexander Kreisel will be featured 
in a retrospective exhibition at the Collector's 
Gallery in New York. 
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Raw Oak & Wormy Chestnut Frames 
Picture Frame Mouldings & Accessories 


2" Se ae Fastest Service! Lowest Prices! 


LARS INTERNATIONAL SALES CO. pept.a 
414 E. Baltimore St. e Baltimore 2, Maryland 








Berkeley 
Express & Moving Co. 


526 WEST BROADWAY, NEW YORK 12, N. Y. 
Packing * Crating * Shipping ¢ Moving ¢ Storage 
GRamerey 3-5310 


FREE! 


Inside Story 
on 


Publishing 


If you are the talented author 
of an unpublished manuscript, 
let us help gain the recognition 
you deserve. We will publish 
your BOOK—we will edit, design, 
print, promote, advertise and 
sell it! Good royalties. 





Your Book WRITE FOR FREE COPY OF 
HOW TO PUBLISH YOUR BOOK 


COMET PRESS BOOKS, Dept. A10, 200 Varick St., N. Y.°14 


CANVAS 


SALE 





52” x 6 yd. Duck Canvas $ 8.95 roll 
45" x 6 yd. Linen “” 10.9 = 
54% x 6 yd. “” - 16.95 “ 
Se" xh yd “ ” 55.00 “ 


Price, F.0.B., 
Send check with order, allow for postage 


NEW YORK CENTRAL SUPPLY CO. 


62 THIRD AVE. (Near 11th St.) New York 3, N. Y. 


New York 





GEMEXCO, INC. 
BRUSHES 


unsurpassed quality for commercial and fine arts. 
Free Price List to Dealers and Schools. 


2 Columbus Circle New York 19, N. Y. 




























SCHOOLS 


FAMOUS ARTISTS 
teach at the 


ART STUDENTS 
LEAGUE OF N.Y. 


which is now in its eighty-first year, and 
offers a most direct approach to a career in 
the fine or the applied arts. No entrance re- 
quirements; tuition by the month; registration 
—any time; 3 sessions daily, also one-evening- 
a-week classes and Saturday classes for 
adults and children. Special discounts for con- 
tinuous registration. 


Write or phone for free catalogue fo 


Stewart Klonis, Director 
215 W. 57th St., N.Y.C. Circle 7-4510 





THE FNINSTITUTE.- 


OF CHICAGO 


Professional 
School 


Fine Arts: painting, sculpture, graphic arts. 
Industrial Arts: industrial design, pattern 
design, ceramics, weaving, dress design. 
Advertising Arts: illustration, lettering, 
layout. Teacher Training. Diploma and 
Degrees. Accredited. 


Michigan Ave. at Adams St., Chicago 3, Ill., Box 257 





LEARN SECRETS OF OIL PAINTING 
Exelting Home-Lessons: (Simplified & Illustrated) 
By Werld’s Greatest Painting Master 
Ne salesmen. No contracts. No age limits. 
NEW LOW COST. PAY-AS-YOU-GO. 
$1.00 Brings Trial Lesson with Professional Secrets. 


Folder Free. 
ROLAND PIERSON PRICKETT 
Eastwind Studios Bar Harbor, Maine 


cairoma * PASADENA 
SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


* Send for prospectus now 
Frode N. Dann, Director 


314 SOUTH MENTOR AVENUE, PASADENA 5, CALIF. 





FLORIDA GULF COAST ART CENTER 


Belleair - Clearwater - Florida 


Professional instruction for beginning and advanced 
adults — painting, ceramics. design, creative writing, 
photography, and Silk Screen Printing. 


Exhibition Galleries — Evening Programs 
Write for Booklet 


JOHN HERRON 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Painting, Scul pture, C ial Art, Teachers’ Training 
Confers B.F.A., M.F.A. and B.A.E. Degrees. 
¢ DONALD M. MATTISON, Director ¢ 


ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ST. LOUIS, MO 


Professional training leading to the B.F.A 
degree in Painting, Sculpture, Illustration. 
Advertising Art, Dress Design, Fashion 
Milustration, Crafts. Teacher Training Course 
ROTC. Students may live in supervised resi- 
dences and enjoy many University activities 


Write for Bulletins 
Kenneth A. Hudson, Director, Room 2¢ 








































STUDIO BAZAAR 









The Lewis Trigger-Action Safety Knife answers the need for a cutting tool which can 
carried about without danger and can be put to use instantly without further adjustmen, 
It features a spring-action guard which is raised by pressure of the finger upon the triggg 
and which snaps back into its protective position when pressure is released. For inform, 
tion write to Studio Bazaar Editor, ARTS, 116 East 59th Street, New York 22, N. y 










The Koh-I-Noor Pencil Co. now presents drawing leads in a new automatic dispenser bos, 
Holding a dozen full-size leads already sharpened and ready for use, the box features « 
patented ejector that selects a lead, advances it and holds it firmly while it is being in. 


serted into the lead-holder. For further information write to Studio Bazaar Editor, ARTS, 
116 East 59th Street, New York 22, N. Y. 
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Precision Perspective is a new system of per- 7 
spective drawing based upon a series of 
printed grids developed and copyrighted by 
T. O. McCartney of Seattle. These grids en- 
able the untrained amateur to execute phg- 
tographically exact drawings previously im- 
possible for the non-professional. For infor- 
mation write to Studio Bazaar Editor, ARTS, 
116 East 59th Street, New York 22, N. Y. 


The Laszlo Universal Hand Press is offered 
by the Rembrandt Graphic Arts Co. of New 
Jersey as the only existing reproducing mt 
chine which prints regular type, woodeul, 
linoleum cut, lithograph and_ etching. 
Weighing 110 pounds, the press can be 
clamped to the edge of any table. It prints 
paper as large as 16” x 24” and accomme 
dates wood blocks or stone as large as 12" 
16”. For further information write to Studio 
Bazaar Editor, ARTS, 116 East 59th Street, 
New York 22, N. Y. 





The Materials Division of Utrecht Linens has begun distribution of a new, long-lasting 
pressed-oil crayon, developed to extend working techniques through greater ease of blend: 
ing and shading. Non-waxy, the crayon produces lines that will not rub off but can be 
easily erased; it can be sharpened in a pencil sharpener. For further information writ 
to Studio Bazaar Editor, ARTS, 116 East 59th Street, New York 22, N. Y. 
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STUDIO TALK 


BY VINCENT LONGO 


Techniques for Polymer Tempera: 


Interview with Bernard Chaet 


ay can be no real separation between material technique 
and visual idea. The former supports, sustains and actually 
determines the quality of the latter. This becomes apparent as 
one notes the growing preoccupation with new methods among 
artists who seek more representative means of expressing con- 
temporary living experience. Industry provides many of the 
new means, and industrial research is (often involuntarily) 
the testing ground for their permanence, purity and adapt- 
ability toward creative purposes. The equipment found in 
the sculptor’s studio is often of the machine-shop variety. 
Fast-setting glues of tremendous strength are as important 
to the painter as they are to the cabinetmaker. The synthetic 
resins and resin emulsions developed initially for industrial 
use are no longer unfamiliar to the artist. In fact, for the 
craft-conscious painters of today, the windows of hardware 
stores are as fascinating as the displays in art-supply shops— 
for materials themselves often suggest the raw material of a 
new vision. 

Acutely aware of the broad possibilities in new technical 

-means is Bernard Chaet, who conducts the techniques course 
given in the School of Architecture and Design at Yale Uni- 
versity. In his classes a study of a variety of painting media 
and techniques is carried out over a two-semester period. The 
media include oil color, distemper, encaustic, acrylic resins 
combined with oil, and—our present concern—Polymer Tem- 
pera. Polymer Tempera combines any pigment or color that 
is intermixable with water and an emulsified polyvinyl 
acetate resin. This emulsion medium, which resembles the 
new polyvinyl glues in that it has the same basic ingredients, 
is exceptional as a binder for color; unlike its related products 
it will dry completely transparent. Its properties can be tested 
by applying both glue and medium to glass. The Polymer 
medium will dry clear, leaving no milky film such as occurs 
with the glue. 

During a recent interview with Mr. Chaet at the Yale- 
Norfolk Summer Art School, in Norfolk, Connecticut, we 
discussed the unusually wide range of, techniques inherent 
in Polymer. A few of the fellowship students (of forty 
selected from art schools and colleges throughout the country) 
who have studied with Mr. Chaet at Yale were painting in 
Polymer Tempera during the five-week session at Norfolk, 
so that we had an opportunity to observe paintings in process 
and examine the virtues and limitations of the medium. 

Of primary importance to Mr. Chaet is the fact that Poly- 
mer’s fast-drying layers can be painted over as much as desired; 
separate applications can be made months after preceding 
ones and will still “fuse into one mass.” Moderately thin ap- 
plications dry within five minutes. A thickly painted surface 
will dry within an hour. Although any tubed water-soluble 
color such as tempera, casein and gouache may be joined with 
Polymer, the Yale students most frequently use powdered pig- 
ments supplied by Fezandie and Sperrle in New York. It is 
not necessary to grind the pigment (though it is preferable 
to do so) because the Polymer if properly used completely 
encases the color. Colors are mixed on the palette in a mini- 
mum quantity of one-third Polymer to two-thirds pigment. 
Lighter pigments which are difficult to “wet” require more 
of the medium. A bit of alcohol is an aid in mixing such 
colors. 

A wide variety of textures may be achieved with Polymer 
Tempera through the use of aggregate materials such as 
powdered clay, whiting, marble dust, fine white sand, etc. In 
his classes Mr. Chaet encourages individual experimentation 
with such materials to permit development of personal tech- 
niques as the student becomes acquainted with different tex- 
tural possibilities. Depending upon the amount of Polymer 





One-third Polymer Tempera medium and 
two-thirds pigment are mixed directly on 
the palette. 


that is mixed with colors surfaces may be mat or glossy. Paint 
may be applied in thin glazes to build up,.gradually, richly 
luminous areas of transparent color, or it may be applied 
directly with flat, opaque mixtures. Powdered clay or whiting 
when added to Polymer Tempera will form a thick, buttery 
paste for impasto painting. The addition of such materials 
causes little loss of color brilliance. If a large amount of the 
medium is mixed with pigment the paste may show a tem- 
porary whiteness, but this disappears in drying. 

Rigid supports (untempered masonite, gesso panels, paste- 
board, wood) have been found to be most satisfactory with 
Polymer. An interesting variation is achieved by stretching or 
gluing canvas or muslin over masonite and plywood. A ground 
solution of one part medium to two parts water may be 
brushed on the masonite before dampened canvas is stretched 
over it. Another coat of solution may then be applied; it must 
be left to dry before painting can begin. Medium extensively 
diluted with water serves as an excellent ground for paper. 
Good rag papers are recommended for this treatment. 

Polymer Tempera does not yellow, darken or crack. How- 
ever, if too little of the medium is used paint can powder off 
the surface or break up into minute cracks. Permanence can 
be tested by scratching a small area with a palette knife. If 
bits of paint disintegrate then an insufficient amount of 
medium has been used. A dried painted area should be hard 
and impervious to rough treatment. 

If a slower drying time is desired then Polymer Tempera 
Retarder should be employed. An addition of one-fourth 
retarder to total mixture of pigment and medium is necessary. 
The retarder extends drying time to about three or four times 
the usual length. 

Brushes should be wet with water before painting and 
cleaned with soap and water afterward, and it is advisable 
to keep them immersed in water when not in use. If the 
medium hardens on the brushes, they can be soaked overnight 
in acetone or methyl alcohol and then washed with soap and 
cold water. The medium is best stored in bottles or jars. 
Iron, tin or galvanized metal will discolor it. Storing the 
medium below normal room temperature is hazardous. If 
frozen the Polymer will coagulate and become useless. Mixtures 
of color and Polymer cannot be effectively stored because of 
the quick-drying qualities of the medium. 

More extensive information may be obtained from Polymer 
Tempera Incorporated, 17 Hawkins Street, Somerville 43, 
Massachusetts. Prices of the medium, information concerning 
its preparation and the formula for Polymer Tempera Gesso 
are available at the above address. 

According to Mr. Chaet, the medium was developed by 
Alfred Duca, a Boston painter, some ten years ago. Since then 
it has wide distribution among Boston painters, and particu- 
larly in the group around Karl Zerbe, who uses it himself. 
One of its more inviting characteristics is that it may be 
treated in entirely individual techniques, as in the case of 
Zerbe, who extends it considerably with clay filler to dull 
his colors to the quality of fresco painting. 







































THE SCHOOL OF THE WORCESTER ART MUSEUM 


CATALOGUE th 








A DEPARTMENT OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


Est. 1876. Professional training with diploma course 
in Drawing, Graphic Arts, Painting, Sculpture, Jew- 
elry, Silversmithing, Commercial Arts, Ceramics. 
16 Traveling Scholarships. Unlimited contact with 
Museum collection. B.F.A. and B.S. in Ed. degrees 
granted by Tufts University. Catalog. 


EVENING SCHOOL certificate course in Graphic Arts, 
Sculpture, Ceramics, Painting. Special courses in Col- 
ligraphy, Lettering, Interior, TV, and Plastic Design. 


RUSSELL T. SMITH, Head of School 
230 The Fenway 


Boston, Mass 


Mexico’s INSTITUTO ALLENDE 


Year-round courses: Painting, sculpture, graphics, mural, 
ohoteqeeety. all crafts, Spanish . . . Beginners or advanced 
. . . International faculty . . . Credits, MFA degree... 
Field trips, perpetual sunshine, room and board from $2 
daily in Mexico's most beautiful colonial town. Illustrated 
prospectus?: INSTITUTO ALLENDE, Box 100, San Miguei 
Allende, Gto., Mexieo. 










/ 
yoo HARTFORD ART SCHOOL 
painting * graphic arts 
sculpture * advertising art 
Diploma and B.F.A. Degree 


25 ATHENEUM SQUARE NORTH 
HARTFORD 3, CONNECTICUT 
NORTON GALLERY AND 
SCHOOL OF ART 
WEST PALM BEACH, FLA. 


Classes for adults & children 
for advanced students & beginners 
Prospectus on request 












catalogue 


1114? EAST BLVD. 
CLEVELAND 6, OHIO 





THE BROOKLYN MUSEUM 
ART SCHOOL 


AUGUSTUS PECK, Supervisor 


69 Fine Arts and Crafts courses for the 
serious student, the professional and the 
amateur. Distinguished faculty. Morn- 
ing, Afternoon, and Evening classes in 
Drawing, Painting, Sculpture, Etching 
and Engraving, Ceramics, Enameling, 
Textile Desien, Woodcut, Jewe'ryv, 3 
Dimensional Design, and special classes 
in painting & drawing for the begin- 
ners. Write for Free Catalog D. 


Fall Registration Still Open 
Eastern Parkway, B’klyn 38, N. Y. NEvins 8-4486 





PENNA. ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS 


PAINTING 2 SCULPTURE 
MURAL © ILLUSTRATION 


Scholarships (European Study) e 


Write: R. D. ENTENMANN 
116 N. Broad, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 





COLORADO SPRINGS 

FINE ARTS CENTER 

WOELFFER DESIGN 

DRAWING 

SABEAN GRAPHICS 

CHENOWETH PAINTING 

SCULPTURE 

GRALAPP ART HISTORY 
Registrar: 30 W. Dale, 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 





O HARA 


WATERCOLOR COURSES 


Write Mrs. Eliot O'Hara, 2025 O St., N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 













WEST-SIDE 
SCHOOL 
OF ART 


Classes & Courses 
Days, Evenings, 


Study Painting, Draw- 
ing, Portrait, Still Life 
with 


Raphael SOYER 











Saturdays 

2875 Broadway 

(at 112th St.) Joseph FLOCH 
MO 3-366! 








and churches. 


2%" high. Cole grey or olive green. 


At your Art Supply Dealer or Write 


(oles ant caBinet 


Specially designed for art work, prints and 
artists’ materials. Extensively used in studios 
and by schools, museums, galleries, agencies 


An eleven drawer cabinet of furniture steel. 
Cabinet size 29%” wide, 40” high, 26%” deep. 
Inside drawer size 27%” wide, 25%” deep, 


No. 2526... only $87.50 





COLE STEEL EQUIPMENT CO., 415 Madison Avenue, N. Y. 17 


WHERE TO SHOW 
















NATIONAL 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 

17TH ANNUAL JURY EXHIBITION, Watercolor {% 
ciety of Alabama, Birmingham Museum of An 
Nov. 4-30. Open to all artists. Media: wai 
color, casein, gouache. Prizes. Fee: $1 per enin 
Entry cards due Oct. 15, work due Oct. % 
Write: Miss Belle Comer, Watercolor Society oj 
Alabama, City Hall, 711 N. 19th St., Birming 
ham, Ala. 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 

9TH ANNUAL PRINT EXHIBITION, Boston Printmat. 
ers, Museum of Fine Arts, Nov. 20-Dec. 20. Open 
to all printmakers. Fee: $3 for non-member 
Jury. Prizes. Entry cards and work due Oct. 2% 
Write: Mrs. S. M. Rants, Secretary, Boston 
Printmakers, 299 High Rock, Needham, Maw 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 

47TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION, Connecticut Academ 
of Fine Arts, Avery Memorial, Dec. 1-30. Open 
to all artists. Media: oil, oil tempera, sculptur, 
etching, dry point, lithograph, wood block. Fee: 
$4. Jury. Prizes. Write: Louis J. Fusari, Secte- 
tary, Conn. Academy of Fine Arts, P. O. Box 
204, Hartford 1, Conn. 


NEW YORK, NEW YORK 

FLEISCHMAN GALLERY COMPETITION, Oct. 12-Nor 
16. Open to all artists. All painting media 
Awards: one-man shows. Fee: $3 for 2 painting. 
Work due Oct. 1-5. Write: Fleischman Gallen, 
227 E. 10th St., New York 3, N. Y. 


NEW YORK, NEW YORK 

MORRIS GALLERY WINTER GROUP EXHIBITION, De 
20-Jan. 4. Open to all artists. All painting media 
Jury. Awards: one-man shows. Fee: $3. Work due 
Dec. 17. Write: Morris Gallerv, 174 Waverk 
Place, New York 14, N. Y. 


| 


NEW YORK, NEW YORK 

NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN SPECIAL EXHIBITION, 
Academy Galleries, Nov. 15-Dec. 2. Open to non 
members as well as Academy members in the 
watercolor and graphic arts classes. One water 
color or 2 graphic pieces may be submitted 
Work due Nov. 1. Write: National Academy 0 
Design, 1083 Fifth Ave., New York 28, N. ¥. 


OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 

2ND NATIONAL PRINT EXHIBITION, Bay Printmaken 
Society, Oakland Art Museum, Nov. Open to ali 
artists residing in U.S. Media: all prints except 
monotypes. Jury. Prizes. Work due Oct. If. 
Write: Secretary, B.P.S., Oakland Art Museum 
10th and Fallon Sts.. Oakland, Calif. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 

SPRINGFIELD ART LEAGUF FALL EXHIBITION, Not 
4-Dec. 2. Open to all American artists. Media 
oil, watercolor, casein, pastel, gouache, print, 
drawings, sculpture. Fee: $4. No jury. Priv. 
Work due Nov. 1. Write: Harriet Richard, 
Secretary, Springfield Art League, 109 Caseland 
St., Springfield 7, Mass. 


SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 

19TH CERAMIC NATIONAL, Syracuse Museuni ol 
Fine Arts, Nov. 4-Dec. 2. Open to potter, 
sculptors, enamelists. architects. Fee: $3. Jun: 
Prizes. Write: 19th Ceramic National, Syracus 
Muscum of Fine Arts, Syracuse 3, N. Y. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 

CORCORAN 251TH BIENNIAL EXHIBITION OF CONTEM 
PORARY AMERICAN OIL PAINTING, Jan. 13-March lf 
1957. One of the two sections will be selected bs 
a jury. Any artist in the U. S. may compete. The 
jurors are: Theodore Rousseau, Jr., Henry Cli 
ford, Hermann Warner Williams, Jr. Prizes tol 
$5,000. All entries due by Nov. 12. The exhibi 
tion—which will also include a section of 
vited work and an historical section of outstand 
ing works exhibited in former Corcoran Biennial 
—will tour the country under the auspices of th 
AFA. For further information write to Biennill 
Secretary, The Corcoran Gallery of Art, Wash 
ington 6, D. C. 


Fl 
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PRODUCT 













LECTURERS’ EASEL 
— with many new features! 


Here’s a low priced lecturer's easel that is 
perfect for demonstrations, conventions, busi- 
ness meetings, etc. it has a 24x36" backboard 
that not only holds a lecturer’s pad but can 
also be used as a blackboard. Holds large 
pads bound both the long and short way. Legs 
are hinged and entire easel folds into a com- 
= and lightwei ht unit for convenient carry- 
ing. There’s nothing else like it on the market! 


$15.00 
























We. 3104—Lecturer’s Easel......... 
We. 176A—tecturer’s Pad 
24x36” Newsprint 
No. 176B—Lecturer’s Pad 1 
28x34 White Bond 
We. 176C—Lecturer’s Pad 
24x38" White Bond 



























Write on your letterhead for 
200-page catalogue of art sup- 
lies. ‘An Encyclopedia of Ar- 
ists Materials” 


CMU Meth eed 


= 
2 WEST 46th ST., NEW YORK 























Artists dreamed of ‘em for years! 
SWAN has them for you. . . 
















MATCHING 


PASTEL PENCILS 
and CHALKS 


SWAN 


PENCIL COMPANY, INC. 
221 Fourth Ave., New York 3, N. Y. 














Headquarters 
| Genuine Dry PicMENTS FOR 


Artists Cotors 


COBALT BLUES CADMIUM YELLOWS 
| COBALT GREENS CADMIUM REDS 
COBALT VIOLETS ULTRAMARINES 
VERMILIONS 
UMBERS 
SIENNAS 
OXIDES 


— Founded 1854 — 


Fezanpiz & Sperrze, INc. 
205 Fulton Street New York City 









CERULEAN BLUES 
GENUINE AUREOLINE 
EMERALD GREENS 
EMERAUDE GREENS 






etc. 








FLOWERS THAT NEVER WILT 


For Your Still Life 
Handmade. Size and color true to natural plant. 
Durable and Flexible. 









i ES a alt yale d.ciw eae $2 ea. 
, assorted — eae RA veRae ATEN THE Tos 3 eo 

, asso SEARS eee gee ea 

ARMs 00 ee, $3 ea 





10% discount on 2 dozen or more. 
Delivery on check or money order. Postage additional. 


PAU LA D IS P LAY Studio 222 


7 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 23, N. Y. 





















REGIONAL 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
KANSAS DESIGNER CRAFTSMAN SHOW, Univ. of Kan. 
Open to residents of Kan. and of Kansas City 
area. Work due Oct. 15-17. Write: Marjorie 
Whitney, Chairman, Dept. of Design, Univ. of 
Kan., Lawrence, Kan. 


MADISON, WISCONSIN 
22ND ANNUAL WISCONSIN SALON OF ART, U. of 
Wis., Nov. 18-Dec. 17. Open to Wisconsin artists. 
Limit of 2 pieces. Jury. Prizes. Work due Oct. 
15-Nov. 8. Write: Wisconsin Union Gallery, 770 
Langdon St., Madison, Wis. 


MASSILLON, OHIO 

2lsT ANNUAL NOVEMBER SHOW, Massillon Museum, 
Nov. 1-30. Open to present and former residents 
of Ohio. All media. No fee. Judge. Awards. 
Work due by Oct. 27. Write: Albert Hise, Cura- 
tor, Massillon Museum, Massillon, Ohio. 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 

36TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF CRAFTS, Wisconsin 
Designer-Craftsmen, Milwaukee Art Institute, 
Nov. 1-29. Open to craftsmen now residing in 
Wisconsin or having resided in the state for one 
year during the past five years. Fee: $1.50 for 
non-members. Jury. Prizes. Work due by Oct. 
18. Write: Harold <A. Milbrath, Exhibition 
Chairman, 3218 N. 87th St., Milwaukee 16, Wis. 


MONTCLAIR, NEW JERSEY 

25TH NEW JERSEY STATE ANNUAL EXHIBITION, 
Montclair Art Museum, Nov. 4-Dec. 3. Open 
to artists born in or living in N. J. Media: oil, 
watercolor, drawing, prints, sculpture. Fee: $1 
per entry. Prizes. Work due Oct. 7. Write: Mont- 
clair Art Museum, Montclair, N. J. 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
PENNSYLVANIA GUILD OF CRAFTSMEN SHOW, Wood- 
mere Art Gallery, Nov. 4-25. Open to Guild 
members. Fee: $2. Jury. Work due Oct. 17-20. 
Write: Mrs. Ethel Hansen, 3453 Indian Queen 
Lane, Philadelphia 29, Pa. 


SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 

5TH TEXAS STATE CRAFT EXHIBITION, Craft Guild 
of San Antonio, Witte Memorial Museum, Nov. 
4-25. Open to artists and craftsmen of Texas. 
Media: clay, textile, metal, leather, glass. Fee: 
$3. Five entries permitted. Work due by Oct. 
12. For information write: Craft Guild of San 
Antonio, Witte Museum, Brackenridge Park, 
San Antonio 9, Tex. 


TOPEKA, KANSAS 

10TH ANNUAL MISSOURI VALLEY EXHIBITION OF OIL. 
PAINTINGS, Mulvane Art Center, Nov. 7-Dec. 19. 
Open to residents of Neb., Mo., Colo., Ark., 
Iowa, Okla. and Kan. No fee. Jury. Prizes. Work 
due Oct. 8-22. Write: Jolee Houx, Mulvane Art 
Center, Washburn Univer., Topeka, Kan. 


WEST PALM BEACH, FLORIDA 

6TH ANNUAL STATE CRAFT sHOw, Florida Crafts- 
men, Norton Gallery, Nov. 15-25. Open to mem- 
bers of Florida Craftsmen. All craft media. Fee: 
$2 (refunded if no work is accepted). Work due 
by Nov. 6. Write: Mrs. Bertha P. Anderson, 366 
Alhambra Place, West Palm Beach, Fla. 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 

AUTUMN ANNUAL FOR AREA ARTISTS, Butler Insti- 
tute of American Art, Nov. 4-Dec. 16. Open to 
artists within 25-mile radius of Youngstown. 
Media: oil, watercolor, pastel, drawing, prints, 
ceramics, sculpture, crafts. Prizes. No fees. Work 
due Oct. 28. Write: Secretary, Butler Institute 
of American Art, Youngstown 2, Ohio. 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
9TH ANNUAL CERAMIC AND SCULPTURE SHOW, But- 
ler Institute of American Art, Jan. 1-27, 1957. 
— to residents and former residents of Ohio. 
$2, with $2 packing charge for each crate. 
ct Prizes. Work due Dec. 17. Write: Secre- 
tary, Butler Institute of American Art, Youngs- 
town 2, Ohio. 
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CALENDAR OF EXHIBITIONS 


ALBUQUERQUE, N. M. UNIV. N. M. 
JONSON GALLERY, to Nov. 2: D. 
Ivers 
ALLISON’S WELLS, WAY, MISS. 
ALLISON’S, Cont. Paintings 
ATHENS, GA. 
MUSEUM, Oct.: Holbrook Collec’n. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
MUSEUM, Oct. 2-Nov. 4: Expres- 
sionism 
WALTERS GALLERY, to Nov. 11: Chi- 
nese Ceramics 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
MUSEUM, Oct. 7-Nov. 1: N. Koni, 
sclpt; Oct. 14-Nov. 1: A. Stewart 
BOSTON, MASS. 
DOLL & RICHARDS, to Oct. 10: Anc. 
Art Objects 
INST. CONTEMP. ART, to Oct. 21: 
Gulf-Caribbean Internat'l. 
KANEGIS, Oct. 1-20: E. Ret, oils 
MUSEUM, Oct. 3-30: Family of Man 
BRUXELLES, BELG. 
HELIOS, Cont. Painters 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
BUSCH-REISINGER, Oct. 4-25: Mid- 
Century Review 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
ARTS CLUB, Oct. 1-31: Kokoschka, 
Soutine 
ART INST., to Nov. 4: Contemp. 
Japanese Prints 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
MUSEUM, to Oct. 22: Nolde & Kirch- 
ner prints 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
MUSEUM, Oct. 2-28: Cont. Ital. 
Prints 
DALLAS, TEXAS 
MUSEUM, from Oct. 6: Exhib. of 
Presidents; Texas Ptg. & Scipt. 
DAYTON, OHIO 
ART INST., Oct.: 
Black ptgs. 
DENVER, COLO. 
MUSEUM, Oct. 1-Nov. 18: Turn of 
Century Ptgs. 1880-1920 
FLORENCE, S. C. 
MUSEUM, Oct. 3-Nov. 3: Klee; Oct. 
9-Nov. 15: Durer; Oct. 13-Nov. 3: 


M. Lawrence 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


To Oct. 14: J. Guerin, C. Umlauf; 


Oct. 15-Nov. 18: G. Grammer 
LONDON, ENGLAND 


GIMPEL FILS, Oct.: Group 
HANOVER, to Oct. 26: Wm. Scott 
LEFEVRE, Cont. Brit; 19th & 20th C. 
Fr. 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
CTY. MUSEUM, to Oct. 14: C. Burch- 
field; Renaiss. Drwgs.; A. Wach 


STENDAHL, Pre-Col. & Modern 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 


SPEED MUSEUM, Oct. 3-23: Prints 


from 20 Nations 
MANCHESTER, N. H 


CURRIER, to Oct. 22: 20th C. Germ. 
MONTCLAIR, N. J. 


MUSEUM, to A vas 28: Sculpture Today 
NEWARK, ,N. 


MUSEUM, si Oct. 12: 20th C. Ital. 
Art; from Oct. 17: J. C. Dana 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Museums 


BROOKLYN (Eastern Pkway), Oct. 2- 
Nov. 13: 15th-19th C. Relig. Ptgs.; 
from Oct. 16: 12 Assyrian reliefs, 
rec. acq. 

COOPER UNION (4th Ave. & 7), Oct. 
6-Nov. 10: Fulbright Fellowship 
Graduates 

JEWISH (1109 Fifth), to Nov 1: H. 
Katz, Y. Sobel 

MODERN (11 W. 53), to Nov. 4: 
Textiles USA; Oct. 3-Dec. 2: Mas- 
ters of Brit. Ptg. 1800-1950 

RIVERSIDE (310 Riverside Dr. at 103), 


Sports in Art; P. 


Oct. 7-25: Spiral Group; Job Good- 


man Memorial 
WHITNEY (22 W. 54), to Nov 11: T. 
Roszak Retrospective 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Galleries: 
A.A.A. (712 5th at 55), to Oct. 6; 
Group; Oct. 8-27: R. Vodica, sclpt. 
A.C.A. (63 E. 57), from Sept. 18: 


70 


Group; Oct. 22-Nov. 10: H. Stern- 
berg 

ALAN (32 E. 65), Oct. 1-20: Wm. 
King, sclpt.; Oct. 22-Nov. 10: E. 
Millman 

ARGENT (236 E. 60), Oct. 1-13: 
Graphics; Oct. 15-Nov. 3: Mme. 
Le-Thi-An Kakemonos 

ARCHITECTURAL LEAGUE (115 E. 
40), Oct. 2-18: Sculptors Annual 

ARTISTS (851 Lex. at 64), to Oct. 11: 
Reunion Group; Oct. 13-Nov. 1: 
J. Tofel 

BABCOCK (805 Mad. at 68), Oct.: 
Amer. Ptgs. 

BARONE (202 E. 51), to Oct. 9: 
Claudine; Oct. 10-31: A. Rogoway 

BARZANSKY (1071 Mad. at 81), to 
Oct. 6: M. J. Alexander; Oct. 9-22: 
V. J. Gatto 

BODLEY (223 E. 60), to Oct. 6: V. 
Berresford; Oct. 8-20: |. B. Markell 

BORGENICHT (1018 Mad. at 79), 
Oct. 15-27: Group 

BURR (108 W. 56), to Oct. 17: H. 
Anton; Oct. 21-Nov. 3: “The Isists”’ 
Group 

CARLEBACH (937-3rd at 56), Oct.: 
Masterpieces of Primitive Art 

CARSTAIRS (11 E. 57), to Oct. 14: 
Grp.; Oct. 15-Nov. 3: M. Goeritz, 
Sclpt. 

CENTRAL PICTURE GALLERIES (624 
Mad.), Fine Ptgs. 

CHASE (21 E. 63), Oct.: Group 

CITY CENTER (131 W. 55), from 
Oct. 2: Juried Open Show 

CONTEMPORARY ARTS (802 Lex. at 
62), Oct. 1-19: E. Lunden; Oct. 
22-Nov. 9: J. Drachler 

COOPER (313 W. 53), to Oct. 24: 
D. Sarfaty, sclpt. & dwgs. 

COLLECTOR'S (49 W. 53), Oct. 1- 
13: A. Jasmin; Oct. 15-27: A. 
Kreisel 

CRESPI (232 E. 58), Oct. 1-13; G. 
Schreyor; Oct. 15-27: E. Hoffman 

D’ARCY (19 E. 76), Primitive Arts; 
Mod. Ptgs. 

DAVIS (231 E. 60), to Oct. 20: Din- 
nerstein, Silberman 

DE AENLLE (59 W. 53), Oct. 5-25: 
Rec. Cuban Ptgs. 

DEITSCH (51 E. 73), Oct.: Modern 
Prnts. & Drwgs. 

DELACORTE (822 Mad. at 69), to 
Oct. 19: H. Lewis; Oct. 18-Nov. 
7: G. Napoli 

DE NAGY (24 E. 67), to Oct. 13: But- 
ton, Abbott, Kanowitz; from Oct. 
15: J. Freilicher 

DOWNTOWN (32 E. 51), to Oct. 
6: Americans in Europe; From Oct. 
8: Annual 

DURLACHER (11 E. 57), Oct. 2-27: B. 
Nicholson, rec. ptgs. 

DUVEEN-GRAHAM (1014 Mad. at 
78), to Oct. 13: Fulbright Exhib.; 
Oct. 16-Nov. 3: S. MacDonald- 
Wright 

EGGLESTON (969 Mad. at 76), Oct. 
22-Nov. 10: E. Lowe, ptgs. 

EMMERICH (18 E. 77), Oct. 1-31: 
Mezcala sculpt. 

F.A.R. (746 Mad.), Oct. 9-Nov. 10: 
H. Erni 

FEIGL (601 Mad. at 57), thru Oct.: 
Europ. Mod. Masters; Klee Drwgs. 

FINE ARTS ASSOC. (41 E. 57), Oct. 9- 
Nov. 3: Rodin to Lipchitz 

FLEISCHMAN (227 E. 10), Oct. 12- 
Nov. 16: Group 

FRIED (40 E. 68), Mid Oct. thru Nov.: 
Modern Masters, Picasso, Miro, 
Klee, Tobey, etc. 

GALERIE BOISSEVAIN (150 E. 78), 
Oct. 10-24: Group; Oct. 24-Nov. 7: 
Cont. Jamaican 

GALERIE CHALETTE (45 W. 57), Oct.: 
Brit. Sculpt. 

GALERIE DE BRAUX (131 E. 55), Oct. 
1-20: R. Blow; Oct. 23-Nov. 10: 
G. Maregina 

GALLERY G. (200 E. 59), Oct. 9- 
Nov. 9: A. Schwartz 


GALLERY 75 (30 E. 75), from Oct. 1: 
H. Masson 

GRAHAM (1014 Mad. at 78), Oct 
Amer. & Europ. 18th & 19th C. 

GRAND CENTRAL (15 Vanderbilt at 
42), Oct. 2-12: L. Blair; Oct. 9-20: 
R. Mason; Oct. 16-27: Chen Chi 

GRAND CENTRAL MODERNS (1018 
Mad. at 79), Oct. 12-Nov. 4: 
Opening Group 

HAMMER (51 E. 57), Oct. 2-20: K. 
Priebe 

HANSA (210 Cent. Pk. So.), Oct. 
1-27: M. Stout 

HELLER (63 E. 57), Sept. 25-Oct. 13: 
H. Kallem, rec. ptgs.; Oct. 9-27: 
E. Chavez 

HERVE (611 Mad. at 58), Group 

HIRSCHL & ADLER (270 Park), Fine 
Ptgs. 

JACKSON (32 E. 69), Oct. 1-27: 
Salute to Modern Art U.S.A.; Oct. 
1-20: Wm. Getman 

JAMES (70 E. 12), to Oct. 19: Group 

JANIS (15 E. 57), to Oct. 20: “7 
Americans” 

KENNEDY (785 5th at 59), Oct. 16- 
31: G. Catlin 

KLEEMANN (11 E. 68), thru Oct. 13: 
Chagall; Oct. 15-Nov. 10: Zao- 
Wou-Ki 

KNOEDLER (14 E. 57), Oct. 8-27: 
Monet 

KOOTZ (1018 Mad. at 79), thru Oct. 
6: P. Soulages; Oct. 8-20: Art for 
a Synagogue; Oct. 22-Nov. 10: 
Mathieu 

KOTTLER (3 E. 65), to Oct. 6: A. 
Reiter; Oct. 8-20: R. L. Johannson 

KRAUSHAAR (1055 Mad. at 80), Oct. 
8-Nov. 3: “The Eight’ 

LILLIPUT HOUSE (231% Eliz. St. Wed. 
& Fri. by app’t.), Oct.: 14 Yrs., 14 
Women Artist Discoveries 

LITTLE STUDIO (680 Mad.) to Oct. 
10: D. Berger; Oct. 11-24: J. Fa- 
bert; Oct. 25-Nov. 8: Naondo 

MANCUSO (227 E. 63), Cont. Ptgs. 

MARINO (46 W. 56), Oct. 6-26: 
Frankfot & Janto, oils ~ 

MATISSE (41 E. 57), Oct.: Mod. Ptgs. 
& Sculp. 

MELTZER (38 W. 57), Oct. 2-22: M. 
Gekiere 

MI CHOU (36 W. 56), from Oct. 17: 
Wong 

MIDTOWN (17 E. 57), to Oct. 17: 
Art in Interiors 

MILCH (55 E. 57), Oct.: 19th & 20th 
C. Amer. Ptgs. 

MORRIS (174 Waverly Pl.), Oct. 9- 
20: M. Montvel-Cohen 

MOSKIN (4 E. 88), to Oct. 20: Ptgs., 
Posters, Drwgs. 

NEW (601 Mad. at 57), Oct. 1-27: 
Sketch: Constable to Braque 

NEWHOUSE (15 E. 57), Old Masters, 
18th C. Fr. & Eng. 

PANORAS (62 W. 56), Oct. 1-13: R. 
D. Parker, Oct. 15-27: S. Himmel- 
farb; Oct. 29-Nov. 10: P. Kordas 

PARSONS (15 E. 57), to Oct. 13: M. 
Liebman; E. McFadden; Oct. 15- 
Nov. 3: K. Okada 

PASSEDOIT (121 E. 57), Oct. 2-27: 
F. Franck 

PEN & BRUSH CLUB (16 E. 10), Oct. 
9-23: D. McCoy 

PERIDOT (820 Mad. at 68), Oct. 1- 
20: T. Heima; Oct. 22-Nov. 17: R. 
Pollack 

PERLS (1016 Mad. at 78), Oct. 8- 
Nov. 10: Modigliani 

PETITE (129 W. 56), to Oct. 3: 
Group; Oct. 29-Nov. 9: V. De 
Pauw 

PIETRANTONIO (26 E. 84), Oct. 1- 
15: D. Mavros, sclpt. 

POINDEXTER (46 E. 57), to Oct. 6: 
B. Hopkins; from Oct. 7: Cont. 
Group 

REHN (683 5th at 54), Oct. 8-27: A. 
Russo 

ROERICH (319 W. 107), to Oct. 14: 
M. Windsor & G. Winser 

ROKO (925 Mad. at 74), to Oct. 17: 
H. Mandel; Oct. 22-Nov. 14: R. 
A. Parker 


ROSENBERG (20 E. 79), Oct.: 194 
& 20th C. Fr.; 20th C. Amer. Pigg, 
& Scipt. 

SAGITTARIUS (46 E. 57), to Oct, 13, 
R. Fasola; Oct. 15-27: A. 
acci; Oct. 29-Nov. 10: Traini 

SAIDENBERG (10 E. 77), from Og 
15: V. Da Silva 

SALPETER (42 E. 57), Oct. 1-20; 4 
Kirschenbaum; Oct. 29-Nov. }, 
C. LeClair 

B. SCHAEFER (32 E. 57), to Oct i 
J. Girona; Oct. 15-27: Moden 
Art USA 

SCHAEFFER (983 Park at 83), g 
Old Masters 

SCHONEMAN (63 E. 57), Oct 
Fr. 

SCULPTURE CTR. (167 E. 69), 
7-31: A. Pattison 

SEGY (708 Lex. at 57), Oct. 
can art 

SILBERMAN (1014 Mad. at 78), { 
12-Nov. 10: Cont. Brit. Selg 
Ptgs. : 

STABLE (924 7th at 58), to Oct. | 
K. Morris; Oct. 15-Nov. 3: E. 0 
more & 

STUDIO 41 (101 W. 78), Oct. 
Bisaccio; Boros; Mukai 

SUDAMERICANA (866 Lex. at 
to Oct. 5: |. Roa, |. Cabezon; 
8-27: Szyszlo, Roca-Rey 

G. SULLIVAN (62 W. 56), Oc 
16: Jorge & Eisner 

TANAGER (90 E. 10), Oct. 1 
3: Y. Thomas 

TERRAIN (20 W. 16), Oct. 
Aesthetic Realists 

THE CONTEMPORARIES (992 
at 77), Oct. 8-27: A. Clave, 
lated ptgs. & graphics j 

VAN DIEMEN-LILIENFELD (21 E. 
Oct.: Fr. Masters 

VIVIANO (42 E. 57), Oct. 8-No¥ 
Toti Scialoja ; 

WELLONS (17 E. 64), Oct. 1-1 
Diaz; Oct. 8-20: A. Hoffman; 
15-27: R. Rowe; Oct. 22-Nov. | 
J. DeMarco ‘ 

WEYHE (794 Lex. at 61), to Oct. 
Cont. Ital. Graphics; from Oct. 
B. Weston, Photos. 

WHITE (42 E. 57), to Oct. 6: S. 
stein; Oct. 9-Nov. 3: R. Fink, 

WILDENSTEIN (19 E. 64), Oct. 
W’cols. Drwgs. thru 5 Cen 
Oct. 17-27: A. Pregel 4 

WILLARD (23 W. 56), Oct. 14 
Salute to Mod. Art 

WITTENBORN (38 E. 57), Oct. 1 
P. Takal; Oct. 18-31: B. Sch 

YOTNAKPARIAN (817 Mad. at 
Europ. Ptgs. 16th-19th C. 

ZABRISKIE (835 Mad. at 69), to O 
13: W’col. Group; Oct. 1 
3: J. Kacere 

PARIS, FRANCE 

GALERIE MARCEL BERNHEIM, 

Oct. 11: Staprans 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 3 

ACADEMY, Oct. 20-Nov. 18: i 
Phila. Artists 

ART ALLIANCE, Oct. 5-28: M. 
erts; A. Rattner; Oct. 5-21: 
Prints 

PITTSBURGH, PA. 

CARNEGIE INST., Oct. 7-Nov. 4 

Rowlands 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 

MUSEUM, Oct. 19-Nov. 19: Ch 

Collection 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 

DE YOUNG MUSEUM, to Oct. 18: 
Graves; G. McNeil; D. Tolerton 

PALACE LEG. OF HONOR, from 0 
6: E. D’Assia; from Oct. 20: 
Gassion 

SEATTLE, WASH. 

MUSEUM, Oct. 11-Nov. 4: P. Ca! 
man; E. Martinelli; Eyuboglu 
TOPEKA, KANS. 4 
MULVANE ART CTR., from Oct. 3: 

Pozzati 
WASHINGTON, D. C. { 

BADER, to Oct. 13: J. C. Lewis; 

16-Nov. 3: H. Maril 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO j 

BUTLER ART INST., Oct. 7-28: N. 

more; Oct. 21-Nov. 4: M. Burling 


ARTS/ October 19 
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The luxury of 
gracious living 
is reflected 


on. the 


Monarch 


ALL FIRST CLASS SERVICE, 
NEW YORK-LONDON, DIRECT. 


Aboard the “Monarch,” a cheery 
hail greets you just moments after 
take-off: “Lounge open!” So you 
step down one deck to the gayest 
sight off earth—a smart club in the 
sky! Unique? Yes, but so is the 
whole “Monarch”... spacious, lux- 
urious, double-deck Stratocruiser 
service completely devoted to gra- 
cious travel, fine food and_ sur- 
roundings. Be forewarned: You'll 
be spoiled on the “Monarch,” but 
ever so pleasantly. Obviously first- 
class fare—but not a penny extra 
for its many priceless extras. 

© 7-course dinner with wines. 

Served from a silver cart. 


Corps of 3 British stewards 
and a stewardess. 


King-size sleeper berths (extra) 
“Super-service” Stratocruiser. 


Bond Street overnight bag, 
compliments of B.O.A.C. 


Bookings through your 
travel agent or 


BRITISH OVERSEAS 
AIRWAYS CORPORATION 


Boston, Chicago, Dallas, Detroit, 
Los Angeles, Miami, New York, 
San Francisco, Washington; 
Canada: Montreal, Toronto, 
Vancouver, Winnipeg. 


FLY BOAC 










WATER COLOR SERIES 133“"ALBANY” 


BRUSHES 
A fine brush 
at moderate price 
made of selected 
Pure Red Sable Hair 
with the 
craftsmanship 
that assures 
long-lasting quality. 
Available in sizes 00 
through 12. 






969 MADISON AVENUE, N.Y.C 
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Canadian Agents: THE HUGHES OWENS CO., LTD. Head office, MONTREAL 
Californian Distributors: THE SCHWABACHER-FREY CO., SAN FRANCISCO 





JOE AND EMILY LOWE FOUNDATION 


WRITE FOR PROSPECTUS§ 









© shiva standard oils * shiva casein} © shiva signature oils 





shiva contemporary water colors 


Spsadumai-nu vargs 


and Farty find the finest colors are ground right here 
in the U.S.A. by SHIVA. Maybe you always assumed 
the finest artist’s colors were imported! True, many of 
the pigments are. We at Shiva import earth colors, 
cadiums, cobalt blues, etc. from England, France, Germany, 
Italy, Spain, Turkey, Cyprus, India, Malaya, South America, 
and Formosa. 
But the all-important formulation, mixing, grinding, and aging 
processes are done in our own Goethe Street plant in the very 
heart of Chicago. 


Yes, the manufacturing is done in the U.S.A., but our fine repu- 
tation is world wide. 


For quality colors . . . ask for Shiva! 


POR YOUR MONEY WITH SrHVA? SHIVA ARTIST'S COLORS 
433 W. GOETHE ST. © CHICAGO 10, ILL. 


syus Zursussd 4079 vargs 
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